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ABSTBACT 

The Minister (s Advisory Coaaittee on Student 
Achievement (HACOSA) o£ Alberta, Canada studied student achievement 
in grades i, 6, 9, and 12. Students were tested in reading, writing, 
■atheiatics, science, and social studies (grade 12 only). Tests were 
based upon cognitive objectives considered to be important to the 
cttrriculus, and results were to be used for program improvement at 
the provincial level. Studies of factors affecting achievement and 
concerning the development of achievement and attitud"^ tests were 
llso conducted. Effects of the twelfth grade depart iae*.wal 
examinations, which had been made non-compulsory, were investigated. 
General conclusions included: (1) third grade achievement levels were 
maintained over a 21-year period, from 1956 to 1977, and were 
comparable for urban and rural groups: (2) reading achievement was 
generally satisfactory at all four grade levels: (3) writing skills 
weie weak on the short answer test, but higher on longer writing 
assignments: (4) mathematics skills were satisfactory in number facts 
and computaticn, but unsatisfactory in problem solving, geometry, 
measurement, and consumer mathematics: and (5) performance on the 
science tests was generally satisfactory. (Test data, a glossary and 
bibliography, and a copy cf the order establishing HACOSA are 
included.) (GDC) 
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FOREWORD The Minister^ Advisory Committee on Student Aehievement (MACOSA) was 

established in November 1976 tc^ study the problems related tc^ student aehievement 
in Albeila and make recommendations tc^r their solution. During its iwo-and-a- 
hall- year term ot'ot't'ice. MACOSA met tor a total of 27 days and commissioned IX 
studies. This report presents as briefly and clearly as pc^ssible ( 1 ) the major finds of 
the studies and (2) MACOSA's conclusions and recommendations, which are 
based to a large extent on these findings. Reports of Cu^h MACOSA study are also 
available for those who require more detailed information. 

The members of MACOSA wish to acknowledge iheir debt to the many individuals 
and groups who made possible the successful completion of the project. Thanks are 
due \o the organizations who sponsored the members of MACOSA; the researchers, 
steering committees ap-' /esulls interpretation panels: and the -staff of Alberta 
Education who provided administrative and consultative services. Special thanks 
are extended to Beatrice Harke. Carol Warden. Sandy Forest and Cathy Stuart of 
Alberta Education for their efficiency in providing the clerical services essential to 
satisfactory completion of the project, frequently under stringent time constraints. 
Ruby Wilmer\s special administrative assistance in the sampling procedures and on 
other projects is also recognized. Many others in school systems, universities and 
elsewhere made substantial contributions to MACOSA. Sincere thanks are ex- 
tended to all those who helped in one way or another tc^ carry out this demanding 
assignment. 
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CHAPTER 1 Background 

Origins In the early 1970's declining achievement scores among students in the United 

States, Great Britain and elsewhere received agreat deal of publicity. For example, 
the American College Entrance Examination Board reported in 1976 that on the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test both verbal and mathematical scores had fallen steadily 
since 1963. A number of Albertans fell that the same situation existed in this 
province, and various interest groups discussed that possibility. Some staff mem- 
bers of Alberta universities and colleges claimed that high school graduates' 
academic skills were below acceptable levels, oome parents expressed doubts about 
their children's mastery of basic skills, and various media reported an apparent 
decline in educational standards and a lack of a common approach in evaluation 
techniques. 

Many Albertans became even more concern«:d after Minister of Education Hon. 
L.D. Hyndman's February 1973 announcement of the withdrawal of compulsory 
grade 1 2 departmental examinations. This decision, which shifted the major part of 
the responsibility for grade 12 student evaluation from the provincial to the local 
(school board) level, terminated an evaluation practice used for over 60 years. 
Shortly after the Minister's announcement. Alberta Education declared that all 
school jurisdictions in the province could become accredited^ for the purpose of 
assigning grade 12 marks by meeting certain standards such as adherence to 
prescribed curricula and the envloyment of properly certificated teachers. The 
departmental examinations remained available for students in non-accredited 
school systems and for special purposes, including appeals and scholarship applica- 
tions, but by 1974 all schools in Alberta had begun to assign their own grade 12 
marks. 

Universities, colleges, and members of the general public continued to ask ques- 
tions about the acceptability of ''accredited" final marks for grade 12 academic 
subjects and the adequacy of levels of achievement. Alberta Education formed 
several committees and commissioned reports to review these concerns. Two 
reports were published in 1975: High School Diploma Requirements (Warren) and 
Evaluating Education in Alberta Schools (Rusnack). Also in 1975, Dr. Bryant 
Stringham of the Field Services Branch of Alberta Education prepared an unofficial 
report entitled Next Steps in Accreditation, In 1 976 the Alberta Teachers' Associa- 
tion issued a policy statement on accreditation and testi::g: the Alberta School 
Trustees' Association proposed an Educational Review Agency; jmd the Commit- 
tee on the Articulation of High Schools and Post-Secondary Educational Institu- 
tions recommended an ''assessment of the quality of education" in the form of a 
review of accreditation of Alberta high schools and admission standards for post- 

' A jil(>ssary ol ctlucatiotial tcnns appears ai the ctuI i)! ihis rcp(»rt. 
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secondary educational institutions. More specifically, the Articulation Committee 
proposed that such a review would determine whether or not comparable marks 
were being assigned to students and whether there was a need to establish provincial 
standards of achievement by means of Alberta-normed tests of basic skills. 

Public debates on student achievement and evaluation procedures, as they applied 
to all levels, occurred more and more frequently but produced more heat than light 
because of the absence of reliable information upon which to base any practical 
solutions. In the midst of all this controversy Hon. Julian Koziak, Minister of 
Education, established the Ministers* Advisory Committee on Student Achieve- 
ment (MACOSA) in October 1976 and commissioned it with the task of studying 
the problems surrounding this issue and making recommendations for their solu- 
tion. At that time Mr. Koziak said: 

The quality of education in Alberta, and indeed in all of Canada, is one of 
the most controversial issues in education today.... The Committee find- 
ings should help us to make sound educational decisions based on fact^i and 
to eliminate myths and conjectures. 

Membership During its term of office, from November 1 , 1976 to March 31 , 1979^, MACOSA 

held 20 meetings which involved a total meeting time of 27 days. The following 
people served as committee members: 

Dr. James Hrabi (Chairman), Alberta Education 

Mr. Dennis Cambly, Alberta Chamber of Commerce 

- Mr. John Moxon from July 1977 

Dr. N. P. Hrynyk, Alberta Teachers' Association 

- Mr. Keith Harrison from August 1977 to September 1978 

- Mr. W. M. Brooks from September 1978 

Dr. Robert Lawson, Committee on the Articulation of High Schools and 

Post-Secondary Educational Institutions 

Mr. Eugene Mitchell, Alberta Federation of Labour 

Mr. Andrew Stojak, Alberta Advanced Education and Manpower 

Mr. Michael Strembitsky, Conference of Alberta School Superintendents 

- Dr. Harry Mosychuk represented Mr. Strembitsky. 

Mr. Peter Swann, Alberta Federation of Home and School Associations 

- Mrs. Joyce Westeriund from November 1978 

Mr. Lawrence Tymko, Alberta School Trustees' Association 

- Mr. Stan Macrtz from September 1978 

■ Originally MACOSA\iernu»r(>niceN\ast(UMHlon DccemkT3l . 1978. but the Ministerlatcr extended the temi 

to March'31, ig7y 
f\ifie T \v<> 
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MACOSA\ task would have been impossible without the support and interest of 
the nominating groups and institutions. Their contribution is gratefully acknow- 
ledged. 

Dr. H. G. Shork, Associate Director of the Planning and Research Branch of 
Alberta Education, served as Executive Secretary and Project Director of 
MACOSA. Several other Alberta Education staff members, whose names appear in 
Appendix D, served in various administrative, consultative and technical 
capacities. 

Terms of MACOSA was charged with investigating levels of student achievement in Alberta 

Reference /Mandate schools and considering evaluation methods by performing certain tasks as set out 

in the Ministerial Order. These tasks included: 

1. Studying the elements of student achievement (definitions, purposes, princi- 
ples, and underlying assumptions). 

2. Considering ways and means for assessing student achievement. 

3 . Considering ways and means for maintaining and/or improving current levels of 
achievement. 

4. Studying how the withdrawal of compulsory grade 12 departmental examina- 
tions has affected the quality of education. 

5. Recommending appropriate structures and procedures for monitoring student 
achievement in the future. 

MACOSA developed .seven key questions related to its task. These questions 
served as an outline for this rept^rt: 

I Wnw cloos MACOSA cictinc •Miuloiil achic\cincnl** aiul "csalualioii 

tit siiiJ'Mil acliicxcincnl** iCIiaiMcr 2) 
1. \\ hal arc I he ivasons lor cvaliialinii sliulciil achievement (Chapter 2) 
^ \\hat taetnis atteet student aehie\eineiit / (ChaiMer 4) 
4 What aiv the le\els i^t sliideiit aehie\eiiient iii /Mherta iii selected 
siihieets aiul iirades.* (Chapter ^) 

tlin\ adequate are these levels.' (Chaptei" ^) 

f) What etieet has the mui-eonipulsiMA iKiliire n\ L^rade 12 depai tineiital 
e\ainiuati(Mis had nii the quahtv »>! eJiieatHMi/ iChaptei 7) 

What vva\s aiul means uv available or needed t^r assessinii and 
inonitnriny iii order to nnpro\e student aehie\einenl (Chapters and ^) 
de enbe \aiious studK thai MACOSA eondiieled on vva\s and means 
ot assessment, and ( 'hapter X suiuinari/es MAC *( )S/\*s eonelusions and 
reeonuneiulations. i 

' The Ministerial Ortlcr appears in lull in Ap|x-ndix a\ 
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MACOSA's review of instruction and achievement in Alberta schools exclucljd 
duplication of the efforts of other boards and committees. MACOSA did not 
consider problems related to finance, which were examined recently by the Minis- 
ter's Advisory Committee on School Finance. Similarly, the work of the Cur- 
riculum Policies Board on curricular objectives, resource materials and teaching 
methods was excluded. To facilitate test development, MACOSA*s researchers 
and steering committees found it necessary to establish priorities among the stated 
curricular objectives and in some cases to make the objectives more specific. On the 
whole, though, the prescribed Alberta curriculum, including the Goals of Basic 
Education'^, was accepted as given. After lengthy deliberation MACOSA decided 
as well that although information about relationships between high school and 
post-secondary achievement would be relevant to its mandate, the gathering and 
analyzing of data on this subject would fall more appropriately in the domain of 
such groups as the Committee on the Articulation of High Schools and Post- 
Secondary Educational Institutions. Consequently, MACOSA did not initiate any 
studies in this regard but did review the one study^ on the subject which became 
available during its term of office. 

After ihe mandate and terms of reference had been clarified, MACOSA planned a 
number of projects and studies. In iatc 1976 MACOSA established as its first 
priority a thorough study of achievement in several knowledge and skills areas. The 
achievement areas to be reviewed were drawn from the following goals in the 1975 
interim edition of the Goals of Basic Education: 

To develop skills in communication (listening, speaking, reading, writing, 

viewing). 

a. Develop skill in understanding the communication of others. 

b. Develop ability in communicating ideas and feelings effectively. 

c. Develop skill in oral and written languages. 

To develop basic and special knowledge competencies. 

a. Develop understanding and skills in the use of numbers, natural sci- 
ences, mathematics and social sciences. 

b. Develop a fund of information and concepts. 

c. Develop special interests and abilities. 

Specifically, MACOSA commissioned the following achievement studies: read- 
ing, language and arithmetic achievement of grade 3 students in Alberta, compar- 
ing mid-iy5()\s levels to 1977 levels; and reading, writing, mathematics, and 

' Sec ApfKMulK B !(^r details of the AlbcTlaOV'fj/vc/ lUisu hduaiutm. Helnre Ma\ l^i7X MACOSA used 
the 1*^75 inlerini edition ihis goals statement, svhieh was not substantially dilterent. 

' This stud>. entitled Ht^h Sdnntl (inulvs and I'fuursttx Pcrformana' (Mehra, \^ni). is deseribed bnell) tn 
Chapter 7. 
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science aehievement at the grades 3, 6, 9, and 12 levels in '978. MACOSA also 
reported and interpreted the achievement levels of Social Studies 30 students who 
wrote Alberta Education's High School Achievement Test in June 1977. 
A second major task resulted from a motion of the Legislative Assembly on October 
19, 1976 requesting that a study be conducted to determine the effect of the 
non-compulsory nature of the grade 12 departmental examinations on the quality of 
education. MACOSA responded to this request by commissioning the Alberta 
Grade 12 Examination Study, 

MACOSA's third major activity was a thorough review of the attitudinal objectives 
of the Alberta curriculum and of possible means for assessing aehievement of these 
objectives. In 1978, noting the importance that the Alberta Education goals state- 
ment had placed on students' attitudes, MACOSA commissioned two studies to 
develop and begin validating tests which would measure attitudes towards school 
subjects and the world of work. These studies were based on the following goals of 
schooling, which appear in the Alberta Goals of Basic Education, 1978: 
I\i aa|Liiiv IxiMC knoulcvliic aiul (.1c\lMi>p skills aiul attitiuk's in iiiathcnia- 
Iks. ihc pra^-lu-al ami tine arts the scionccs. aiul the social sliiclios i iiK'liid- 
iiii: hisior\ aiul iici^iirafMu i. uiih a[^[')rnprialc K^^-al. national, and inlorna- 
liiMial emphasis in each. 

1 n acquiiv kniiu Icdiie and dLncloj) skills. aUiludcs. and hahiis rvijuirvvl to 
ivsfitMKl to the op[ioniinilics and ptMaiinns of the uorld ot ut)rk. 

In the summer of 1 978 MACOSA commissioned a third study related to values and 
attitudes. Because the Alberta social studies curriculum places special emphasis on 
the study of values, MACOSA asked that a researcher develop test models for 
assessing aehievement of the affective goals of the social studies program. 

The MACOSA language arts achievement study dealt only with reading and writing 
skills whereas the Alberta language arts curriculum also includes listening, speak- 
ing and viewing. To avoid undue emphasis on reading and writing skills. 
MACOSA commissioned a study to develop and validate tests of listening and 
speaking for grades 3, 6, 9 and 12. 

The above-mentioned test development projects, both in the attitudinal areas and in 
listening and speaking, have broken new ground. No tests existed previously which 
were valid for the Alberta curriculum. Further refinement is required because the 
researchers had only enough time to develop the tests and begin validation pnve- 
dures. but both the test developers and MACOSA arc optimistic that these tests will 
be found valid and reliable and that they can serve a useful function in Alberta 
schools. 

MACOSA also considered the numerous educational and environmental factors 
which might intlucnce student achievement. Two reviews of the literature were 
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commissioned — one toeusing on school-based factors such as curriculum and 
teaching methods and a second on non-school factors such as home and community 
background. M ACQS A lecoj^ini/ed the importance of such factors, particularly in 
evaluating individual students. However, because of time constraints, the complex- 
ity of the subject and the scope of its mandate, MACOSA undertook no further 
work in this area. 

Commissioned To provide the necessary information for drawing conclusions and making recom- 

Studies mendations about student achievement, MACOSA commission^ a number ot* 

studies/' Smaller studies were commfssioncd directly, while larger ones required 
ministerial approval and supervision by steering committees. The steering commit- 
tee members, whose names appear in Appei^dix F, were responsible for developing 
a study proposal, ensuring that project deadlines were met and progress reports 
were filed, providing technical assistance and advice on policy matters to re- 
searchers, supervising publication of the final report, and making recommenda- 
tions in relation to the completed study. 

All M ACOSA's major studies^ are listed below under three headings; ( I ) prelimi- 
nary studies, (2) achievement studies, and (3) other studies. 

Preliminary Studies 

(Completed March - July, 1977) 

1 , Assessing Communication SkilLs: A Review of the Literature by N, Marehak and 
others (Edmonton Public School District), 

2, Ways and Means: Evaluation of Communication Skills by G, Bevan, J, 
Gajadharsingh, and B. Gommeringer, 

3, Ways and Means: Evaluation of Listening and Speaking Skills by B. Gom- 
meringer, P, McFetridge, and E. Plattor. 

4, Eeasihility Study on Assessi' g Student Achievement in Social Studies by 
B, Chandler and others. 

5, Eeasihility Study on Assessing Student Achievement in Science by M. R. 
Treasure (Alberta Education), 

Achievement Studies 

(Completed May - October, 1978) 

1. Alberta Grade J Achievement Study by S. C. T. Clarke, V. Nybcrg, and 
W. Worth (Alberta Advisory Committee for Educational Studies). 

2. Alberta Language Arts (Reading and Writing) Achievement Study by the Cana- 
dian Institute for Research in the Behavioral and Social Sciences, 

' Hosltlcs these sluilics uhk h uerc tilTii ialls eommissiMiicil. iminv working pa|X*rs. rc|xirts. steering eommltlee 
nuruiles ami niher haekgrouml materials I prepared b> MA(*().SA\ ailniinisirative ami eoiiMillative Mat! mem- 
bers aiul tMhers) \sere submitled to MAC*CTSA as inlormalinn. 

AppeiuliK (* pnuiiles inlormation about ilistribiitKMi ami scuirees these stmlies*. 
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3. Alberta Assessment of School Mathematics by A. Olson, D. Sawada, and 
S. Sigurdson (University of Alberta). 

4. Alberta Science Achievement Study by M. R. Treasure (Alberta Education). 

5. Report on the Development and Administration of the High School Social 
Studies Achievement Tests by R. Lopatka (Student Evaluation and Data Pro 
cessing Services Branch, Alberta Education). 

Other Studies 

1. Alberta Grade 12 Examination Study by F. Duniont (Inter-Disc Consultants). 
Completed October 1977. 

2. School'Based Elements Related to Achievement: A Review of the Literature by 
L. Fedigan. Completed September 1978. 

3. Elements Related to Student Success in Schooling and Education: A Review of 
the Literature by G. Gay. Completed September 1978. 

4. Listening and Speaking Objectives by Edmonton Public School District. Com- 
pleted January 1978. 

5. Test Development for Assessing Achievement in Listening and Speaking by E. 
Plattor, W. Unruh and L. Muir (University of Calgary). Completed October 
1978. 

6. Development of Scales on Attitudes Towards the World of Work by T. Maguire 
and E. Romaniuk (University of Alberta). Completed November 1978. 

7. Development of School Subjects Attitude Scales by S. C. T. Clarke and 
V. Nyberg (University of Alberta). Completed December 1978. 

8. Development of Models for Assessing Affective Objectives in the Social Studies 
by R. Lopatka. Completed December 1978. 

Procedures and Within the above-mentioned terms of reference MACOS A carefully addressed the 

Guidelines question of student achievement and drew together data that is as accurate and 

complete as possible. The researchers made every effort to relate their tests to the 
Alberta curriculum and to concentrate on testing knowledge, skill, and attitude 
objectives which are significant within the total curriculum. (The grade 12 tests in 
reading, writing, mathematics and science, however, were also designed to assess 
achievement of certain general objectives which, although they may not be specifi- 
cally stated in the official grade 12 curriculum, are judged to reflect important 
school leaving competencies.) The researchers, with the assistance of the Cur- 
riculum Branch of Alberta Education and the steering committees, identified 
specific, measurable objectives and established priorities among the objectives 
before developing the test items. 

The researchers followed standard test development procedures in each study. They 
piloted and field tested to check the reliability and validity of test items and deleted 
or modified inappropriate items. The sampling techniques were approximately the 
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same for all studies and were suitable for generalizing about the performance levels 
of the total school population in Alberta. 

To encourage a high level of cooperation from the teachers and students involved, 
M ACOS A explained the purposes of the testing project in letters sent to superinten- 
dents and school principals, who were requested to pass on the necessary informa- 
tion to schools. For the same reason MACOSA avoided overtesting any one group 
of students. For example, the mathematics achievement study used a sampling 
technique in which no student was required to answer all 1 20 items in the total test . 

MACOSA df ;ided that available information should be utilized as much as possi- 
ble. As a preliminary project, MACOSA examined the work other provinces had 
done in the area of evaluating student achievement. British Columbia's Learning 
Assessment Project proved to be particularly useful in the development of suitable 
approaches for Alberta. MACOSA also benefitted from work done by the various 
branches of Alberta Education. The Goals of Basic Education statement, which 
was prepared by the Curriculum Policies Board, served as a guideline for selecting 
subjects to be researched. Information about sampling and test development 
techniques used by the Student Evaluation and Data Processing Services Branch 
was of great assistance. MACOSA encouraged the test developers to use existing 
tests or test items where feasible, but in most cases too few of the items were judged 
to be consistent with Alberta's curri^ular objectives to make existing tests accept- 
able. 

Guidelines were also developed regarding communication, security of test items, 
and the release of test results for individuals or schools. An informal communica- 
tion system included occasional progress reports, a news release prepared when the 
high-interest grade 12 departmental examination study was completed, and ad- 
dresses by the Minister, members of MACOSA, or Alberta Education staff given to 
various groups interested in the Advisory Committee's projects. When public 
concerns became evident or questions arose, MACOSA responded by attempting to 
clear up misunderstandings and provide the necessary information. 

MACOSA adopted a policy that security be maintained on complete test sSets but 
that up to 40 percent of the individual items could be revealed in the reports as 
samples for clarification purposes. This decision resolved the problem of reporting 
test results without identifying so many of the actual questions used that the tests 
could not be administered in future. 

MACOSA decided to publish scores and response patterns for test items only at the 
pnwincial level and not t(^ report individual student and school scores either in 
MACOSA publications or to particular students and schools. A letter sent by the 
Executive Secretary of MACOSA to school principals outlined the reasons for this 
decision: 
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MACOSA is employing a stratified random sampling technique that 
economically produces valid information for the province as a whole. 
However, the schools selected within a specific school jurisdiction may not 
be typical for the Jurisdiction. Consequently, the school results are useful 
only for provincial, not local, comparisons. Second, some MACOSA 
studies involve the technique of ''matrix sampling", which enables use of 
a relatively small number of students for testing of a large number of 
curricular topics. Each subject test has several forms, and individual 
students in a school may be answering different questions which prevent 
local comparison of results because there is no common test. However, on 
the provincial level the various test forms can be analyzed relative to 
specific curricular topics which together provide a considerable amount of 
information about provincial achievement levels. 

Another procedural decision arose from the fact that the data from the achievement 
studies provided only some of the information that MACOSA required, particularly 
with regard to the question, ''Are the levels of student achievement at, below or 
above acceptable levels V Because the tests had been administered only once, little 
information was available for judging the adequacy of performance or making 
long-term comparisons of student achievement, MACOSA decided that informed 
judgements should be sought from knowledgeable educators and members of the 
public by means of "results interpretation panels''. These panels consisted of 
representatives of basic and post-secondary education, professional groups, labor, 
business, parents and school boards. Panel members, whose names appear in 
Appendix E, were invited to conmient on how well they thought the students had 
performed. The researchers, the steering committees for each achievement study, 
and members of MACOSA also made such judgements. The statements in this 
report regarding adequacy of achievement (Chapter 5) represent the views of the 
Advisory Committee after considering the reports of researchers, results interpreta- 
tion panels, and steering committees along with all other available data. 
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CHAPTER 2 Rationale for Evaluating Student Achievement 

This chapter, which is intended to provide a rationale for MACOSA's evaluation 
activities, includes definitions of "student achievement" and '^evaluation of stu- 
dent achievement'', a set of purposes for evaluation, and a description of the 
general principles which served as guidelines. 
Deflnitions Student achievement is defined as the level of performance of groups of 

Alberta students m tests based on selected objectives of schooling in 

certain subject areas. 
For MACOS A's purposes student achievement is defined in terms of the results of 
tests administered at the grades 3, 6, 9, and 1 2 levels in reading, writing, mathema- 
tics, and science, and at the grade 12 level in social studies. 
MACOSA's definition of student achievement is further qualified by the following 
characteristics of its achievement tests; 

1 . The achievement tests were developed to address a relatively few high priority 
objectives. 

2. Cognitive objectives predominated. (Only objectives measurable by means of 
pencil and paper tests could be included.) 

3. The objectives .selected for the grades 3, 6, and 9 tests in all subjects and for the 
grade 1 2 social studies test were judged to be relevant to the Alberta curriculum. 
The more general objectives selected for the grade 1 2 tests in reading, writing, 
mathematics, and science, while judged to reflect important school leaving 
competencies, were not necessarily keyed to the curriculum, 

4. Since the test exercises were based on selected objectives which- represented 
high priority aspects of the curriculum, the results in most of the assessment 
studies were processed, interpreted and reported by objectives or clusters of 
objectives and not by total test scores. For example, the MACOSA reading 
achievement study shows how well students performed in obtaining the mean- 
ings of words from the context or in comprehending the main ideas of a passage, 
but it does not give a tcUal test score for a particular grade level. The tests were 
keyed to objectives or clusters of objectives and they should be interpreted in 
those terms. 

In summary, MACOSA defined student achievement as the level of performance of 
groups of Alberta students in achieving selected objectives of certain school 
programs. The types of achievement measured depended on what objectives were 
selected for inclusion in the tests: achievement le\cls in other parts of the .scho<)l 
program did noi receive attention. 

MACOSA defined **evaluaticMi of student achievement'' in terms of the procedures 
used and the purposes served. 
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Evaluation of student achievement involves the cc^lleeting. analyzing, 
interpreting and reporting of appropriate information in summary lorm for 
use in making deeisions on the eonduet of public education. The informa- 
tion is related to goals and interpreted in terms of standards. 

The information that MACOSA eolleeted was delimited in the following ways: 

1 . The information gathered was intended primarily for use by those who have 
responsibilities and interests at the provincial level. Information directly related 
to aehievement in individual schools and school systems was not collected. 

2. Students and their parents did not receive feedback about individual student 
performance levels. (See letter to sehool principals, page 9). 

3. MACOSA set standards after receiving the judgements of results interpretation 
panels and steering committees as to adequacy of achievement. In future the 
I97S results, which provide benchmarks, could assist in setting standards. 

Purpose's MACOSA determined that the following purposes were appropriate in terms of the 

Advisoiy Committee's mandate and resources. 

MACOSA's ^'\;iUuilMMi .kIimik's u*.-tv i.niulik(«.'d lor \Uc piirposr o\ 
iiHMiitpriiiL: .iMvl i^'pi»iiiii;j iiiliMMUliMii h> \.iiini(s piibh»."s as a Ixims lor 
ish»n iiLikiiiL: al^t'iil: 

2\ iinpio\ciik*ni o| iiisirikluMi \o\ L'loiips (pi'i\^raiii ».*\ aUiainMii 

The MACOSA studies w ill provide decision makers at the provincial level with 
preliminary information regarding possible program modifications in areas where 
student performance is Judged to be weak. The information will also be useful as a 
basis for making decisions about evaluation policies. 

The purpose. ' 'decision making about the improvement of instruction for groups'' 
has been partially achieved, but only in a preliminary way and only for provincial 
programs. The information gathered was restricted to indicators of student perfor- 
mance and did not include processes or methods used to achieve the results. 
Therefore, the MACOSA reports were unable to provide definitive information 
aboiit reasons for high or low performances. Many of the reports do include some 
speculation, though, which could provide guidance for appropriate action and 
further study. 

(fCniTal Principles In planning and conducting its achievement studies. MACOSA considered defini- 
tions of and purposes lor evaluation as described above, along with accepted 
evaluation principles. On that basis, the following guidelines were de\eloped: 

1 . The information in the various MACOSA repents would be directed primarily to 
those who have responsibilities and interests at the provincial level. 
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2. MACOSA would use established procedures in conducting the achievement 
studies. In other studies, such as the development of listening and speaking 
tests, some new approaches would be used as required but only on a tentative 
basis. Provision would be made tor further study before these new approaches 
were widely implemented. 

3. All MACOSA achievement studies would use sampling by schools, and matrix 
sampling procedures would be employed in some studies, 

4. MACOSA studies would consider a variety of reporting categories and relate 
each category to an information need. For example, some MACOSA studies 
might compare the achievement of boys to that of girls, and other studies might 
report achievement according to size of school. Information about socio- 
economic status, academic aptitude or motivation is not required for reporting 
on standards of achievement for groups, and therefore would not be gathered. 

5. MACOSA's judgements about the adequacy of current performance would of 
necessity be based on viewpoints of various panels and committees. (The 1978 
performance levels on MACOSA tests would provide benchmarks against 
which future achievement levels could be compared.) 

6. MACOSA would attempt to ensure adequate communication between the 
evaluators and relevant audiences and publics. As an outgrowth of this decision 
MACOSA asked for public input in some of its preliminary studies, in the 
Alberta Grade 12 Examination Study, and through the ii\c of the results 
interpretation panels which helped to establish standards of pcrlormance. 

7. it was expected that the public would receive information about achievement 
levels through release of the reports by the Minister. 
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CHAPTER 3 



Preliminary Studies 



MACOSA\s first step was to commission several preliminary studies to identify 
and evaluate ways and means for conducting province-wide assessments of com- 
munication skills, social studies and science. 

Communication MACOSA conducted three preliminary studies related to communication skills: a 

Skills review of the literature, ways and means for evaluating communication skills in 

general, and ways and means for evaluating listening and speaking. 



Purpose The purpose of the study was to provide background information for 
developing appropriate tests of communication skills and generating reliable and 
valid data on achievement levels. 



/. Asscssinfi 
Commimiiiition 
SHIls: A Review 

of the Literature Design The researchers collected and summarized pertinent literature, noting in 

particular promising new assessment techniques. 

Findings The study divided communication skills into five components: reading, 
writing, functional literacy, listening and speaking. Researchers have done the 
most work on the assessment of reading because traditional standardized reading 
tests have major limitations. Little work has been done on the assessment of 
writing, but researchers believe that tests should include actual writing activities. 
The study of functional literacy is relatively recent, and adult literacy testing is still 
a developing field marked by tests of varying quality. Studies of oral communica- 
ticMi testing have been hampered by the complexity of procedures required for 
analysis, the degree of subjectivity involved, the availability of time, and the lack of 
qualified classroom personnel. 

Conclusions and Observations New reading assessment techniques which would 
allow the measurement of more complex reading skills are becoming available. 
Increased computer assistance could greatly facilitate advances in this area, Valid 
assessments of writing in the future should be more comprehensive than they have 
been in the past and should include actual writing activities as well as other types of 
c|Uesti(^ns. Assessing functional literacy along with the more academic reading and 
writing skills would increase the comprehensiveness and validity of any large-scale 
literacy assessment project. 

Oral ccMiimunication tests devek^ped in future will likely concentrate on measuring 
originality in form and content. The most successful testing of caal communicaticm 
skills to date has taken place on an individual or small group basis and in a 
controlled but natural testing situation. Listening skills are more and more often 
being considered an important part of the ability to communicate, but further test 
development is needed in both listening and speaking. 

Action by MACOSA On the basis of information provided by this study, MA- 
COSA commissioned three subsequent studies — the language arts (reading and 
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writing) achievement study and two studies which ideniified objectives and de- 
veloped tests for listening and speaking/The reading and writing study isdescribcd 
in Chapter 5 and the listening and speaking studies are described in Chapter 6. 



2. Ways and Means: 
Evaluation of 
Conununicaiion 
Skills 



J, Ways and Means: 
Evaluation of 
Lixtenin^ii and 
Spcakin^if Skills 



Purpose The purpose of the study was tculevelopa pn^posal tor ways and means of 
assessing communication skills and knowledge among Alberta students. 

Procedures The researchers gathered infc^rmation from groups of Alberta 
educators, outlined the scope and sequence of the Alberta language arts program, 
and identified components of the program which are suitable for testing, They also 
reviewed available tests, suggested appropriate sampling techniques and prepared 
preliminary cost estimates. 

Findings The study showed that almost no suitable tests arc available, except for a 
few in the area o\' reading. The researchers c included that an essay test should be 
developed in order to assess students' ability to use language rather than their ability 
to recogni/e errors. They noted that such a test could be developed in a relatively 
short time, but that costs for marking would be high. They also suggested further 
study of the desirability and feasibility of testing listening and speaking skills. 
Action by MACOSA In response to the results of this study. MACOSA commis- 
sioned the reading and writing achievement study (Chapter 5) and the ways and 
means study of listening and speaking. 

Purpose The purpose of the study was to develop a proposal for ways and means of 
assessing listening and speaking skills among Alberta students. 
Procedures The researchers developed a rationale lor assessing listening and 
speaking, oiitlined the required tasks for carrying out an assessment program, 
suggested sampling procedures and prepared cost estimates. 
Findings and Conclusions The researchc^rs reported thai an assessment of listen- 
ing and speaking skills would be both desirable and feasible. They also made the 
following suggesticms: professional educators should be involved in the planning 
stages: testable objectives should be identified before selecting and/or developing 
suilable tests: and students' speeches should be recorded on vidcc^tapes and used to 
train scorers. 

Action by MACOSA In respcMise to the results c^f the study MACOSA conducted 
two subsequent studies on listening and speaking, which are described in Chapter f). 



Social Studies 



MAC()S/\ alsc^ expk^red the feasibility o{ assessing social studies achievement. 
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FeasihUifx Snuly on 
Assessing Student 
Achievement in 
Social Studies 



Purpose The purpose of the study was to determine the leasibiHty of assessing 
social studies skills and knowledge amc^ng Alberta students. 
Procedures The researchers reviewed the literature on evaluation in social studies, 
examined available tests, identilicd objectives of the 1971 Alberta social studies 
program" and determined the degree of specificity of these objectives. To provide 
additional data they interviewed knowledgeable social studies educators and sur- 
veyed a sample of social studies teachers by means of questionnaires. 

Findings The literature indicated that it is possible to assess achievement of the 
knowledge and skills objectives of social studies programs, provided that the 
objectives arc stated quite specifically and the curriculum assigns skills objectives 
to specific grade levels. According to the research reviewed, assessing achievement 
of affective objectives (attitudes and values) is more difficult. Even so. the re- 
searchers reported that, because the 1971 Alberta social studies curriculum particu- 
larly emphasizes the valuing process, assessment in the affective domain is espe- 
cially impcu'tant to Alberta's testing programs. 

The researchers found that available standardized tests developed for American 
schools could not be adapted to fill Alberta's needs because the Alberta social 
studies program is in many respects unique in North America. They identified a few 
tests that could be used to assess knowledge and skills, including the high school 
social studies achievement test developed by the Student Evaluation and Data 
Pnvcssing Services Branch of Alberta Education (SEDPS). 
Educators respc*ndingto ihe researchers' survey rejx^rted that expertise for develop- 
ing test items velated to knowledge and skills objectives was readily available. 
Uncertainty prevailed regarding development of tests pertaining to attitudes and 
values, but there was some hope that such tests could be developed if a group of 
dedicated and interested teachers were set to work on the task. 
The educators tended to agree that it would be feasible tc^ conduct an Alberta 
assessment of student achievement in the skills area. There was less agreement on 
whether knowledge objectives should be asses.sed on a province-wide scale since 
the curriculum guidelines permit a considerable amount of local decision making 
about w hat factual material is to be included in soc.al studies programs. It was noted 
that the curriculum was currently being revised with the goal of pnn iding mc^re 
clearly specified content for each grade level and more emphasis on Canadian 
c iLtent. 

Conclusions and Observations The study concluded that assessment of social 
studies achievement is hindered primarily by the lack of six'cificity in the 1971 
social studies program. Few available tests were judged suitable for use in Alberta, 
but there were indications that some new tests could be develoixnl 

' Ai this litnc (1^)77) the Curriculum Brunch ot Albcria iHiuculitMi 'Aas cxlcnsi\cl\ revising the- social studies 
program The ncu program \\as to be avaihible to seiiools in I W. 
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The researchers proposed two alternatives — a partial assessment or a more 
comprehensive assessment. The first plan involved an assessment based on the 
1971 curriciilar objectives at the grades 4. 7, 10 and 12 levels. New tests were to be 
developed for grades 4 and 7 but the current SEDPS high sch(K)l achievement test 
was to be used for grades 10 and 12. 

The second plan, which would be carried out after the revised social studies 
curriculum became available, involved the development and validation of tests to 
assess the more specific knowledge, skill and affective objectives which were to be 
5>tated in the new curriculum. 

Action by MACOEA M ACOS A opted for a modified version of the first plan; that 
is. using only the SEDPS high school achievement test for grades 10 and 12 and not 
assessing achievement at the elementary level. A second outcome of this prelimi- 
nary study was a project to develop models of tests for the affective domain of the 
social studies. The achievement study is described in Chapter 5 and the affective 
test development study is described in Chapter 6. 

j^j^^^^ The feasibility of assessing science achievement was also looked at by MACOSA. 

Feasibility Study on Purpose T he purpose of the study was to determine the feasibility of assessing the 
Assessing Student scientific knowledge and skills of Alberta students. 

Adiievemetit in Procedures To develop a plan for assessing the science achievement levcKs of 

Science Alberta students the researcher reviewed the literature on evaluation of students' 

scientific knowledge and skills, identified the objectives of the Alberta .science 
pR\t^ram. examined available science tests to determine their suitability for use in 
Alberta, and finally interviewed knowledgeable science teachers and their super- 
visors regarding the proposed assessment program. 

Findings and Conclusions The literature clearly indicated that the knowledge and 
skills objectives of the Alberta science program could be tested. The researcher 
found that no suitable tests were available for the elementary level because the 
curricular objectives of the Alberta elementary science program are uniquely 
organized in a spiral form, but that a published standardized test would be suitable 
for assessing science achievement in the junior high school because that program in 
Alberta is similar to many other junior high school science pn^grams thnuighcnit 
North America. By using an existing test. MACOSA could avoid duplication o{ 
effort and take advantage of established norms. For the grade 12 level w he v a 
number of tests of specific areas of science (biology, chemistry, physics) had 
already been developed, the researcher advised that a general science achievement 
test that would provide data on the overall level of student achievement ia science 
w(Hild be most appn^priate. 

The exact titles of these studies appear on p, 7, 
Page Sixwcn 
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The educators who were interviewed thought it would be desirable to conduct a 
science assessment. They agreed that the tests should provide a balance between 
knowledge and skill items, but pointed out that there would probably be disagree- 
menl about attitude items. 

Recommendations The study recommended that: 

1 . Science tests should be administered in grades 3, 6, 9 and 12. 

2. For grades 3, 6, and 9 the test items should reflect the program objectives. 

3. A general science achievement test should be administered in grade 12. 

Action by MACOSA The MACOSA science achievement study, which is de- 
scribed in Chapter 5, closely followed the procedures recommended by this pre- 
liminary study. 
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CHAPTER 4 Studies on Factors Affecting Student Achievement 

The Alberta GoaLs of Basic Education statement (1978) identities two types of 
g(>als — goals ol' sehooling and goals ol' ediiealion — and states that sehool 
personnel should take a primary responsibility for achieving the goals of sehooling 
and a shared responsibility for achieving the goals of education. By making a 
distinction between **schooling'' and **education'\ the Goals document acknow- 
ledges that both educational and environmental factors have a considerable effect 
on student achievement and that the influence of the school is modified by other 
agencies and non-school elements. 

MACOSA also recognized that educational and environmental factors have a 
significant effect on student achievement and look these factors into account when 
making Judgements about the adequacy of student performance levels in the various 
subject areas. However, MACOSA could not Judge exactly what effects these 
factors have on achievement. Factors related to student achievement are difficult to 
define and measure, vary from school to school or over time, and their effects may 
be ambiguous. Furthemiore, several of these characteristics can and often do exist 
simultaneously. For example, low achievement scores could be attributed to all or 
several of the following factors; socio-economic status, which varies I'rom one area 
to another: teaching methods, which vary a great deal and are difficult to measure; 
and cultural attitudes towards schooling, which may vary over time. Because of 
these complexities, it was not feasible to gather informatiiin about such factors 
along with the test results, and therefore MACOSA did not have available conclu- 
sive data which could explain students' strengths and weaknesses. 

MACOSA commissioned two reviews of the literature (Fedigan. 197S: Gay. 
1978), both of which suggested that environmental or non-schooUbased elements 
(which are often beyond the control of educators) have a substantial relationship (o 
achievement while educational or school-based elements may have a less substan- 
tial and more inconsistent relationship. Some researchers (e.g.. Coleman) have 
even concluded that teachers do not make a difference, and that classroom instruc- 
tion has no significant effect on the outcome of schooling. This theory is further 
reinforced by findings that student aptitude accounts for 15 to 50 percent and home 
environment accounts for up to 64 percent of the variance in learning. Although 
most educators would question such an extreme position, these findings can help 
decision makers to gain a more realistic perspective from which to view student 
achievement. 

All studies reported in MACOS A^s reviews of the literature have examined some 
aspect of the relationship betw een or among educational outcomes and environmen- 
tal and educational factors. ^'Kiivironmental" factors arc those background influ- 
ences w hich students bring to school such as type of community including the mix 
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aca^rding to social, economic, racial, cdiicaiii^nal and achicvemeni levels: aiiri- 
buies of the home: and qiialilies of the siiideni b(Kly accc^rding to its academic 
readiness, motivation, and social behavior. "Educational" factors include such 
factors as teacher characteristics, the structure of the teaching-learning situation, 
school facilities and school personnel services. 

Bolh reviews point out the significance o\' the interaction between educational and 
environmental factors, in practical terms, knowledge about such interaction could 
permit educators to maximi/e learning by matching instructional techniques with 
student characteristics. (See Figure 1.) 




Figure 1. Interaction Between Educational 
and Environnicntal Elements 

The studies reviewed found that many factors were related to student achievement. 
It is important to note, however, that these factors may or may mM actually cause the 
results reponed. If student achievement increases consistently as attendance in- 
creases, there is a positive relationship and if student achievement increases 
consistently as drug usage decreases, there is a negative relationship. This does not 
mean, though, that good attendance necessarily improves student achievement or 
that the use of drugs is detrimental to student achievement. Cause and effect cannot 
be inferred from every such relationship. 

S(Mnc studies have shown that achievement in the know ledge and skills areas is 
positi\ely related to median famiiy income (O.SS)," living with both parents 
(().S3). use of hooks in the hi^ne. teachers' salaries, library facilities in the school. 
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teacher satisfaction with students, teacher expectations, and teacher control ol* 
classes: and that such achievement is negatively related to housing densiiy (-0.69), 
family :;ize (-0.55), juvenile delinquency, and lack of library .services (-0.53). 
Attendance at school, amount of money .spent per pupil and class size have been 
.shown to be ambiguously related or not related to achievement in the knowledge 
and skills areas. Studies have also found that .students' attitudes are positively 
related to parents' attitudes towards education and teacher satisfaction with stu- 
dents, and negatively related to drug usage, part-time work and class size.'' 

Research on .school-based elements (teaching behavior, classroom climate, and 
student characteristics) has been relatively unproductive to date, but the scope of 
such research has been quite limited. Studies done between the mid-I940's and 
early I960\s found that teacher trails such as enthusia.sm and warmth appeared to 
promote effective learning. During the 1960\s most researchers were committed to 
the indirect teaching method — that is, making use of .student contributions and 
being democratic rather than authoritarian — and their studies attempted, often 
without success, to show that this approach was effective in terms of student 
achievement. More recently, several reviews of the literature have al.so indicated 
that indirect teaching is less effective than other teaching approaches. However, 
five promising teaching behavior variables have been supported by significant 
results in several studies. They are: clarity, variability, enthusia.sm, task orientation 
or businesslike manner, and student opportunity to learn what is being tested. A 
further study found consi.slent results for only four variables. Allowing students the 
opportunity to learn what is being tested, ta.sk orientation, and direct questioning 
had positive effects on achievement, and teacher criticism had a negative effect. 

The Texas Teacher Effectiveness Study (1973- 1976) found that the most consi.s- 
tently effective teachers tended to u.se traditional (or direct) teaching .styles. This 
study also *bund that students of low socio-economic .status .seemed to learn best in a 
controlled .iimosphere, w hile .students of higher .socio-economic status could also 
learn w ell in a less structured environment where teachers challenged and criticized 
the .students more frequently. Many other .studies have reinforced the idea that 
direct teaching (teacher control, emphasis on task, .seatwork) is generally effective 
in low er elementary grades, w here basic skills are being acquired, and w ith students 
of low socio-ecimomic .status. In other words, it seems important that teaching 
behaviors be matched with student characteristics for more effective learning. 

Other studies have expli>red the differences in methods u.sed in different school 
subjects, particularly Hnglish and mathematics. Different teaching approaches 
appear to be more effective for certain subjects — for example a direct approach 

' ' When c'orrulatii>ii (.ni-ltiiifnts ilfscribuig streiigihs ol ri'laliiMiships boiuccii siwllii-d lacuirs ami acliiovciiKMil 
arc kitov.ii. lhc\ arc indicated in brackets 

It slimiUI be noted iUn\ »ntl\ one slud> ^vjs rcuc\^ed on the rclatuMiship between class si/e and students" 
at I nudes 
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may be more suitable in a mathematics class — but the results are not as conclusive 
as those tor the other studies described here. 

In general, the research showed that direct teaching is quite effective in certain 
situations, but that indirect teaching could be moie successful with older, higher 
socio-econiomic status, or higher ability students, and in subject areas like English. 
It is not yet known whether these findings are readily applicable to schools in 
general, and questions remain about the effects direct teaching may have on 
outcomes other than achievement such as attitude, creativity or social skills. 

In 1968 Rosenthal and Jacobson publi hed their controversial "Pygmalion" find- 
ings; that isn that teacher expectations strongly influence student achievement. 
Rosenthal claims not only that the Pygmalion effect exists, but also that it applies to 
teacher expectations in relation to many student characteristics including sex, 
ethnic background and socio-economic status as well as aptitude. Teachers' differ- 
ent expectations of boys and girls serve to perpetuate cultural sex differences; and 
the cycle of low socio-economic status, low ability, low teacher expectations and 
low achievement continues to maintain social stratification. Such large-scale inter- 
vention programs as Headstart in the United States have attempted to break this 
chain of events by altering teacher expectations and they have succeeded to a certain 
degree, (Interestingly, in such programs a direct, highly structured teaching ap- 
proach has again been found to be the most successful.) 

Studies that have attempted ) And out what curriculum is most effective in terms of 
achievement or outcome have been generally inconclusive. New programs or 
experimental curriculum packages, including programmed or television instruc- 
tion, have shown no consistent pattern of achievement gains over traditional 
materials. The use of individualized instruction, both as a curriculum and a teaching 
approach, seems to be more related to a commitment to the recognizing of indi- 
vidual differences than to efficiency in producing high student achievement levels. 

The mastery learning or criterion-referenced approach to individualization, in 
which each child is given as much time and support as necessary to learn a certain 
skill or body of information, has been found to be the most efficient and productive 
approach in terms of use of time. In this case **timc'' refers to time spent in 
learning, which is ncU necessarily the same as time spent at school. Using the 
mastery learning approach, most students succeed and become more efficient 
learners as well. They learn how to learn. As a result individual differences 
diminish during the ( "'urse of .schooling, whereas in traditional classrooms indi- 
vidual differences livnMse over time. These findings about mastery learning 
reintorce the findin;.^N o{ Ahcv studies in which such factors as attention to task and 
clarity of directions are found to have a positive relationship to achievement. 

C\)nsideration of the factors aftccting student achievement gives rise to some 
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interesting problems. Most research studies today are directed towards the single 
pragrr^atic goal of efficiency; yet educators are probably not willing to use extreme 
teaching methods to achieve high academic performance levels. Similarly, if the 
research were to show that knowledge and attitude objectives are independent or 
unrelated to each other and require opposing teaching styles, educators would have 
to decide which objectives they wish to emphasize. Because schools today involve 
high financial investments, many people favor abusiness-and-industry approach in 
which ^'accountability'' is the watchword. Attheotherextreme.some people argue 
that teaching is an art form which cannot be analyzed scientifically. 
If we accept Coleman's statement that non-school-based influences are much more 
significant for learning than are sch(X)l-based factors, the implications for schools 
are both negative and positive. Economic and political decisions made on the basis 
of this belief would greatly decrease the role of the school in our society, but at the 
same time the school wcnild be freed from its present burden of trying to be the 
panacea for social ills ranging all the way from malnutrition to pollution. 
In summary, the two reviews of literature commissioned by MACOSA found that 
the small amount of research which has been done to date tends to be inconclusive in 
terms of any consistent effect of environmental or educational factors on student 
achievement. Nevertheless, readers are advised to review the reports of the follow- 
ing achievement studies (Chaper 5) with such factors in mind. 
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CHAFFERS Achievement Studies 

Levels and Adequacy of Student Performance 

This chapter summarizes the purposes, procedures and findings of each MACOSA 
achievement study and states the Advisory Committee's conclusions and oDscrva- 
tions about those findings.'^ 

Alberta Grade 3 Purposes The purposes of the study were: 

Achievement Study \ , Toestablish 1977 benchmarks for grade 3 achievement inreading, language and 

arithmetic. 

2. To make inferential comparisons, where possible and tenable, between 1977 
achievement and the norms of the mid-1950's. To make these comparisons the 
researchers also used the results of a companion study, the Edmonton Grade 3 
Achievement Study (Clarke and others, 1977). 
Procedures The researchers used data from the following commercial standar- 
dized tests, gathered first in 1956 (the Edmonton Grade 3 Achievement Study) and 
again, using the latest versions of the tests, in 1977: Gates MacGinitie Reading- 
Vocabulary and Comprehension, and California Achievement Tests of Reading, 
Mathematics and Language . For the 1 977 study a number of teachers and university 
educators assessed both sets of tests to determine their applicability to the present 
Alberta curriculum, and before processing the results the researchers eliminated 
items which were judged invalid. Few items were deleted in the language arts tests, 
but about a dozen were removed from the mathematics test. 
The tests were administered during May and early June of 1977 to all grade 3 
students in a 1 0 percent random sample of Alberta schools offering instruction at the 
grade 3 level. 

The study compared the average scores of various groups in the following ways: 
1 977 achievement scores for the four large urban districts in Alberta compared with 
scores of rural counties, divisions, and districts; Edmonton Public School District 
1977 norms compared with 1956 norms in the same district, with 1977 averages in 
other large urban districts, and with 1977 averages in all other school systems in 
Alberta; and finally all of the scores compared with norms reported by test 
publishers. 

Findings Scores were similar on tests adrhinistered in 1977 in four large urban 
districts, including Edmonton Public. The average scores of this metropolitan 
group were generally equal to or slightly below those of the non-urban groups in 
counties, divisions and rural districts. (This analysis excluded small city districts 
because this group was not adequately represented in the sample.) 
The study made twelve comparisons. Five con)parisons showed a difference which 

' Apiviultx (■ tiivs mhirnuinon .jhoiil dl^lrlbulloll iitul s(»urces ol Uic mitkuis MAf'OSA studies. 
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favored non-urban students and one favored students in the metropolitan group. 
Edmonton Publie Sehool District scores for 1977 were similar to those from the 
same district in 1956. There were slight gains in reading and language test scores 
and a very small decline (0.42 raw score points) in arithmetic. Scores on the 
California Test of Mental Maturity averaged over four points higher in 1977 than in 
1956. All scores exceeded the publishers' norms, which were based on samples 
from United States student pc^pulations between 1942 and 1970. The Edmonton 
Public District group exceeded the publishers' norms in both 1956 and 1977, and 
other Alberta groups did so in 1977. 

Conclusions and Observations Regarding achievement in grade 3, differences 
between rural and large urban groups which may have existed previously appear to 
have been eliminated. Conventional wisdom has held that achievement in large city 
schools in Alberta is superior to achievement in non-urban schools, and some 
limited evidence has supported this claim. A study by Carmichael and Rees (1955) 
showed that during the mid-1950*s reading scores for grade 4 students in city and 
town schools were significantly higher than scores in graded and ungraded rural 
schools. If differences favoring the urban student also existed in language and 
arithmetic performances, it is evident that improvements have resulted. The gains 
reported in this study, which are largely due to improvements in rural areas, may 
indicate that greater equality of educational opp<:)rtunity has been achieved. 

The Edmonton Grade 3 Achievement Study* s assessment (^f changes over a 2 ^ -year 
period in the Edmonton Public School District indicated that performance levels in 
reading, language and scholastic aptitude have been maintained or have improved 
despite the fact that the 1977 group was, on the average, 1.72 months younger. 
Achievement in arithmetic has remained essentially the same. Also, tht. 1977 
achievement levels of Alberta grade 3 students in the areas measured by the tests 
were higher than the achievement of the United States comparison groups in 
previous years. 

if provincial data from the mid-1950's had been available in the form used in the 
Edmonton Grade 3 Achievement Study, direct comparisons could have been made. 
In the absence of such information, MACOSA could infer only that achievement 
levels of the Alberta grade 3 student population have generally improved. 

Purposes The purposes of this study, entitled t\K Alberta Ean^m^c Arts (Rcadin}i 
and Writinf{} Achievement Study, were: 

1 . To provide information about current levels of student achievement in reading 
and writing for selected objectives at the grades 3, 9, and 1 2 levels in Alberta 
schools. 

2. To provide a data base for future assessments. 
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Procedures At the time this study was being conducted, the Alberta Education 
curriculum guides for language arts stated the program objectives in rather general 
terms. The researcher, therefore, began by compiling a comprehensive list of 
specific objectives suitable for use in developing tests of reading and writing at the 
grades 3, 6, 9 and 12 levels. The steering committee for the study, with the 
assistance of the Curriculum Branch of Alberta Education and its language arts 
coordinating committee, then ranked the measurable objectives in terms of their 
importance to the total program. When the committees had established priorities, 
the researcher had available a selected list of objectives for which appropriate test 
items could be developed. 

The researcher used standard piloting and field testing procedures to investigate 
administrative and scoring techniques and to determine what revisions were 
needed. The manual scoring required by the writing tests presented a special 
challenge. Toensure fairness and consistency, two specially trained markers scored 
each composition according to two different marking scales. In the event of a major 
discrepancy between the two scores, a third marker scored the composition. 

MACOSA considers its reading and writing achievement tests to be superior to 
those available commercially because the MACOSA tests are more valid for the 
Alberta curriculum and the writing test employs a unique marking technique which 
ensures a high degree of fairness and impartiality in the scoring of students' writing. 

The reading and writing tests were administered at eachof grades 3, 6, 9, and 1 2 in a 
random sample of 284 schools on May 17, 1978. 

Findings — Reading Table 1 shows the levels of performance in reading. Not all 
selected skills were tested in each grade, either because they were inappropiate for 
that grade level or because of the necessity of limiting the length of the test. 
Therefore, blanks appear in some columns of the table. 

At some or all of the grade levels students were asked to determine the meanings of 
new words by applying knowledge of sounds (phonics) and word parts (structure), 
and by referring to the sense of the sentence (context). Grades 3 and 6 students were 
also tested on their knowledge of the meanin;^. of words they had learned to read by 
sight. 

A second level of the test required that students demonstrate their understanding of 
details, relationships and main ideas which arc directly stated in connected writing 
(sentences, paragraphs or longer passages) and in graphic materials such as graphs, 
maps, and charts. A further division of this level required that students identify 
implied details, relationships and main ideas in selected reading materials. At some 
grade levels students were also asked to grasp implied purposes or tones and to use 
reading material to draw conclusions, make predictions, and fomi judgements. 
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Table 1 

Reading Achievement Levels: Percentage of Correct Responses 

Grade 





3 


6 


9 


12 


Word Level 


Meaning through 










analysis of: 










Sounds (phonics) 


81 








Word parts (structure) 


78 


47 


67 


62 


Sense ol" sentence (context) 


77 


76 


15 


70 


Knowledge of meanings 










of sight words 


68 


68 






Connected Writing Level 


Comprehension of clear 










and direct statement of: 










Details 


63 


72 


56 




Relationships 


66 


61 


63 


70 


Main Idea 


6S 


72 


68 


76 


Use of reading material 










to grasp implied: 










rx>tails 


6S 


fi7 




73 


Relationships 


7S 


67 


66 


.^^7 


Main Idea 


67 




60 


7.^^ 


Purjxise 






62 


71 


Tone 






63 


63 


Use of reading material 










to draw conclusions,.- 










make predictions, and 










form juilgemeiits 






68 


73 
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riio lowosl ;i\ciai:o sC(Mv ou a (. luslor of ivadiiiL! ohjccn\cs al an\ i^iado 
\c\c\ \Vtis47 |va\MU aiul llio Iiil'Ik'sI a\orauc s'.'oiv was SI poivoiil/ ' Ci::uic 
^ av*.'ia,i:(.' s«.-oivs all ^. losclx ap[MoaclK\l or Icll u illiiii \\k iipixT hall'ol (his 
ranL'<.'. IIi^^Ik'sI aJiiovcnk'iil was i\xoi\k\l in ohiaituiiL! nioauiiiL! 
lliioi Lili anaUsis ol sniinJs (pluMiics) aiul loucsi aclucvcnicni was in 
L onipivhcnsion ol ^.k'ar and (\\\\\{ siak'inonls ol dolails. 

\l I Ik* hyakW f> k'vcl a\ciai:<.' s(. i wvs lor lix c ol" ilic icn skills k'siod loll v\ ilhin 
iho loial rani:c dcscrilx\l ahn\(.' The hit:h(.'si si^ou* tor ^^rado f> was loi' 
ohlainnii: \hx nK'aninL' ol a word Ironi conk'Xl ami iIk' lowcsl scoiv was lor 
ohlainniL' the nicaniiii: ol a n<.'w word ihioui:h analysis ol Ms pails (roois. 
prcli\(.'s and siit'li^cs) K<. lanvclv lou a<.hKwcnKMUs kw<.ds woiv c\ ulonl ni 
kk'nlih iiiL' iniplk'd d<.'lads and nunn ideas and in iisinu icadin^^ nialoi ials to 
draw ^oiK lusioiis. nuikc pivdn^lions aiul lorni |iidi:onicn(s. 

( irad*.' SL iMvs kdl w iihin or noar ihc iip|XM- liall ol the loitd ran^io on c\\:h\ of 
ilk' WW skills k'sk'd. I lk' lowest s(.tMVs occurred in ukMiiil) inu implkxl main 
ideas and <. oniprelkMidin^: elues and direel sialemenls ufdelails. As in tirade 
dk' hiLdk'si seore was achieved ni ohianiniu die nk\nnnu ol a word Ironi 
L onk'\l 

( irade I J scores approached or lell w ilhni the upper hall ol ihe loud ranj:e 
on all hul one ol the k'n skills k'sk'd. The low est aeluevefikMil w as reciM'ded 
tor uleiitil \ mil: implied re hilion ships. The liiL[hes( score w as on compiehen 
Mon ol clear and diiecl sialemenls ol' mam ideas, and ihis was ch^scK 
lollowed h\ achkwcMkMil in idenlilMiiu implkxl mam ideas. 



Conclusions and Observation - Reading MACOSA judged that pcrtorniancc in 
reading was generally satisfactory for all four grade levels. The grade 3 perfor- 
mance in phonics, which was judged to be particularly satisfactory, undoubtedly 
retleets an emphasis on this skill in primary reading programs. In several instances 
there is evidence of improvement or at least of maintenance of skills as students 
progress through the grades. For example, levels of achievement in using reading 
materials to draw conclusions, make predictions and form judgements incn:ase 
from grade 6 to grade 12. Sir ilarly, performance levels in using the content to 
obtain meanings (^f words are stable across all four grades. Performance in com- 
prehension of clear and direct statements of main ideas fluctuates slightly from 
grades 3 to 9 and increases in grade 12. These performances are also considered 
satisfactory. 

Ahlumgh valid coniparisiMis across jiradcs Ciiiuuil niaclc in the iiialhcinalics and scicML-i- studies, such 
ctMnpariMMis arc quilc logitiinalc and b\ design in llic ivadint! and urilin^i studies 
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The somewhat surprising weakness ot grade 6 students is using word parts to obtain 
meaning is judged to be unsatisfactory, as is the low grade 9 perfonnance in 
identifying directly stated details. Regarding the grade 9 performance on directly 
stated details, MACOSA noted that the test questions related primarily to maps and 
charts. Although reading maps and charts may be more difficult than reading prose, 
an ability to read maps and charts is considered essential for that grade level. 
Weaknesses in identifying implied elements of a passage were apparent in each of 
grades 6, 9, and 12, MACOSA recognized that it is more difficult to draw out 
implications, but nevertheless considered performances in this area unsatisfactory 
for the following skills and levels: drawing conclusions, making predictions and 
forming judgements in grade 6; identifying implied main ideas in grade 9; and 
identifying implied relationships in grade 12. 

Findings - Writing The MACOSA writing tests assessed two kinds of skills. A 
short answer section asked students to find and correct errors in capitalization, 
punctuation and spelling, and to write sentences. A second section required that 
each student write a composition, the nature of which varied according to the grade 
level being tested. Students were asked to write a story in grade 3, a story or 
description in grade 6, an exposition in grade 9, and an argument in grade 12. The 
markers scored each type of writing with different characteristics in mind regarding 
overall impact. 

To score the longer writing assignments, the markers used two different scales 
called ''descriptive'' and '*holistic'\ The descriptive scale used four-point descrip- 
tors for each of ten selected objectives. For example, for the objective of vocabulary 
breadth a score of ''4'' indicated vivid and descriptive word choice while a score of 
"3'' indicated ordinary but functional word choice. The holistic scale indicated an 
overall impression of the writing. Positive impressions were described as impres- 
sive (a score of 5), commendable (4), and functional (3), while negative impres- 
sions received a score of 1 or 2. The functional category, or the "3" rating, 
included performances which might be described as average or low average. 
Students who received the functional rating were able to communicate on a basic 
level but needed instruction in some areas. 

Tables 2 and 3 show the levels of student achievement in writing. Paragraphing was 
not assessed in grade 3 because this skill is not emphasized until later in the 
program. In the interests of brevity, capitalization was omitted iumA the short 
answer sections of the grades 6. 9. and 12 tests. 

For all four grades, scores were low on the short answer section of the lest, 
which assessed abilities in capitalization, spelling, punctuation and sen- 
tence structure. On the longer writing assignment, performances varied 
fn^Ti grade to grade but, on the basis of the descriptive scoring scale. 



Table! 



Writing Achievement Levels: Percentage of Correct Responses 



Skill 


Grade 






3 6 9 


12 


Short Ansver Assignment 



Finding and 
correcting errors in: 



Capital letters 


70 








Spelling 


47 


44 


55 


48 


Punctuation 


40 


50 


36 


58 


Writing sentences 


66 


28 


24 


18 


Longer Writing Assignment - 


- Descriptive Scoring 




Type of Writing 


Story 


Descrip- 


Expo- 


Argument 






tion or 


sition 








Story 







Limitation ol" 
content to topic 


94 


93 


95 


90 


Development ol' topic 
in terms of directions 


80 


86 


72 


47 


Sentence structure. 










capitalization and 
punctuation 


51 


40 


61 


50 


Paragraph (coherence) 




58 


56 


55 


Paragraph as a unil ied 
part of the whole work 




30 


49 


66 


Word use in terms of 
its function 


85 


88 


71 


61 


Breadth of vocabulary 


84 


88 


86 


60 


Spelling 


68 


70 


84 


74 


Total e fleet or 
impression 


73 


63 


69 


73 


Legibility 


88 


74 


89 


78 


Averages for 
Boih Assignments 


70 


60 


60 


56 
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Table 3 

Longer Writing Assignment — Holistic Scoring: 
Percentage of Students Assigned Various Ratings 









Grade 






3 


6 




12 


Rating (in 5-p(iint Scale 










Impressive (5) 


2 


5 


7 


3 


Commendable (4) 


23 


22 


45 


22 


Funetidnal (3) 


58 


65 


41 


49 


In need cit" 










remediation (2) 


15 


6 


6 


22 


InsLiftlcient 










material ( 1 ) 


2 


-) 


1 


4 



Aggregations of Above Ratings (7r ) 

Commendable or better 

(Scores or4 or 3) 25 27 52 25 

Fninetional or better 

(Scores or3. 4 and 5) S3 92 ^3 74 



students in all grades achieved high scores in limiting content to the topic 
and writing legibly. 

On the longer writing assignment, grade 3 students also received relatively 
high scores for developing the topic in terms of directions, using words 
correctly in terms of sentence functions, and using vivid, descriptive 
words, while students received low scores for capitalization, punctuation 
and spelling. Combined results for grade 3 on the short answer section and 
the descriptive scoring of the longer writing assignment produced an 
average score of 70 percent. Application of the holistic marking scale 
resulted in ratings of* functional or better (scores of 3. 4. or 5) on S3 percent 
of the stories. Twenty-five percent of the stories were deemed commenda- 
ble or impressive (scores of 4 or 5). 

Grade 6 students had high scores on developing the topic in terms ot* 
directions, using words appropriately and coireclly in terms of audience, 
and using vivid. Jl criplive words and phrases, as well as on limilinL' content 
to the topic, and legibility. Grade 6 students received low scores on 
writing complete sentences, using capital letters, punctuating, and parag- 
raphing. Combined results for the two secticms of the test produced a grade 
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average of 60 percent, which is considerably lower than the grade 3 average 
but about the same as the averages for grades 9 and 12. In the holistic 
scoring of the grade 6 writing assignments, 92 percent of the compositions 
were rated as functional or better, and 27 percent were rated as commenda- 
ble or impressive. 

Grade 9 students achieved high scores for limiting content to the topic, 
legibility, spelling, and breadth of vocabulary. They had low .scores on 
sentence structure, capitalization, punctuation, and paragraphing. Com- 
bined scores for the total test produced an average of 60 percent. Holistic 
scoring of the longer writing assignments resulted in ratings of functional 
or better on 93 percent of the expositions, with ratings of commendable or 
impressive on 52 percent. The number of compositions given ratings of 4 or 
5 was much greater in grade 9 than at any other level. 
Grade 12 students received high scores for spelling and achieving effect 
through a consistent point of view, as well as Vor limiting content to the 
topic and legibility. Performances were lower on sentence structure, 
capitalization, punctuation, paragraphing, word use, breadth of vocabul- 
ary, and developing the topic in terms of directions. The combined results 
for the two sections of the test produced a total test average of 56 percent. In 
the holistic scoring of the grade 12 writing assignments, 74 percent of the 
compositions were rated as functional or better, as compared to 83, 92 and 
93 percent in this category in grades 3, 6, and 9 respectively. Commend- 
able or impressive ratings were given to 25 percent of the grade 1 2 essays. 
Conclusions and Observations - Writing MACOS A Judged writing at the grade 
3 level to be satisfactory. Since the curriculum emphasizes reading more than 
writing in the first three grades, MACOSA concluded that v/riting perfonnances 
should be judged in tenns of this lesser emphasis In othe; words, weaknesses in 
capitalization, punctuation and sentence writing in grade 3 might be regarded as a 
direction for skill development in future grad^^s. 

Achievement !evels in the tv o sections of the grade 3 writing test presented a 
marked contrast, which suggested that students are more successful at using their 
own language for their own purposes than at manipulating structured assignments, 
MACOSA speculated that the current curriculum, which emphasizes the practical 
use of language more than the study of the forms of language (grammar), may be 
having some impact. 

In view of the fact that the grade 6 curriculum for language arts equally stresses 
reading, writing, speaking and listening, MACOSA judged the writing achieve- 
ment ievels for that grade to be marginally satisfactory. There was a sharp contrast 
between grade 6 achievement levels on the two sections of the writing test. When 
writing words of their own choosini\ as on the longer writing assignment, grade 6 
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students presented themselves as better spellers than when asked to identify mis- 
spelled words chosen by the test develop>ers. However, results of both sections of 
the test indicated weaknesses in writing sentences, using capital letters and 
punctuating. The grade 6 results ranged from a low of 28 percent to a high of 93 
percent. This broad range suggests that certain elements of the writing process may 
be receiving more attention than others. For example, the average score of 30 
percent for paragraphing might be attributed to a lesser emphasis on this skill at the 
grade 6 level. At the same time, though, it should be noted that organization of 
thought into compact units is not an easy task at any level. 

MACOSA judged writing at the grade 9 level to be satisfactory. Regarding the low 
average score on sentence writing in the short answer section of the test, MACOSA 
noted that students were given a rather difficult assignment which involved writing 
mainly complex and compound-complex sentences. 

MACOSA judged grade 12 writing to be unsatisfactory. Although it was recog- 
nized that every high school graduate may not be capable of producing completely 
error-free and polished writing, members of MACOSA agreed that more than 74 
percent (see Table 3) of the students should have performed at the functional' level 
or better. 

The following points summarize MACOSA's judgements on the writing test results 
taken as a whole. 

L Alhcria sliuicnls .wc nu^rc Mii^'CL'ssliil al iisiiii! llicir own 

lanyiMiJC 111 u MliiiL! tluin at I nulmi: errors in or nianipiilaling striiciurcd 
assiuiiniLMils. 

2 On ilic lonjjcr writniL! eissiLinnKni ivrtornuMKcs were j:cncrall\ sirony 
eit eill levels lor liniilnii: nuitcnl lo ihc topic, spclhni:. total citcct or 
nnprcssion. \c\i\b\\\{\ . einel at all \c\ cIs L'xccpt grade I 2 lor Jcvch^p- 
uiL! the topic ni icriiis ihrcclUMis. word use in terms oi (unction, and 
\ocahuleir\ . 

^ Achievement \vas low m Ceipitali/at uMi, punctuation and sentence 
-iniclure in both sectuuis t^l' the test and hM" all ;jrade levels. On the 
loUL^er u ritmg assii:n::ienl ihc duress ol ihe test sitUeilKMi ina\ \u\ e 
periiiittcd much time |(M" proinreakluiL:. conVuiii^Li and re-(M iiani/iiiL:. 
\c\C[theless, scores m these areas iiiklkale some causc lor L(MKcrn. 

4 Ihe score for pareiLMeiphinu tested in Liradc ^) increased proLMcs- 
si\cl\ Iroin Lirades ^ thnuiLih 12 MACOSA speculated that nieistcrv (^1 
the reUher c(Miiple\ skill orparaLMeiphiiiL: ma\ he hiiihlv depeiulenl up(Ui 
reaehuiL: ei certain level ol iiiatunt\. 

" Students who received the 'iunctional ' * rating were able to ciinimunicalc on a hi'sic level but needed inslruelion 
in some areas. 
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Alherta Mathematics Purposes The purposes of this study, entitled the Alberta Assessment of School 
Achievement Study Mathematics, were: 

1 . To provide information about current levels of achievement in mathematics 
skills and knowledge among students in Alberta schools. 

2. To provide a data base for future assessments. 

Procedures The researcher began by preparing a table of specifications which 
prescribed for each grade level the number and types of text exercises required to 
assess achievement in various content areas of mathematics and at three thought 
levels — knowledge, comprehension and application. Next, teachers reviewed 
i 500 items from similar assessments done in Canada, the United States and Britain 
and evaluated the items in terms of clarity, fairness and representativeness. Other 
teachers and the steering committee for the study reviewed the items again after 
they were revised. These activities, supplemented by information from pretesting 
with small groups, provided the basis for the final selection of items. 
Students at each grade level responded to 120 questions. About 70 percent of the 
questions were multiple choice; the remainder were open-ended. Between 54 and 
92 of the 120 questions were appropriate to the target grade, and the others were 
review items appropriate to lower grades or preview questions suitable for higher 
grades. Review and preview items were administered as common items in several 
grades to provide cross-sectional information. 

On May 17, 1978. the tests were administered to a random sample of schools 
consisting of 102 schools offering grade 3; 101 schools offering grade 6; 56 schools 
offering grade 9; and 50 schools offering grade 1 2. A form of matrix sampling was 
employed so that each student did not respond to all 120 test items; instead, 
different sets of test exercises were randomly assigned to each student. 
The study recorded percentages of correct responses for the total groups and for 
sub-groups defined according to sex, school size, and, for grade 12, type of high 
school mathematics. 



Findings Tables 4 and 5 present summary information about current mathematics 
achievement levels in grades 3,6,9. and 1 2 in Alberta. The reader is cautioned not 
to draw conclusions or make comparisons between grades using the data displayed 
in these tables. The results from the four grades are combined on the tables for the 
sake of brevity and convenience. Since common or equivalent test item results are 
not tabulated across grades, it is inappropriate to make such comparisons. It may 
also be misleading to use the absolute values of the percentages reported as the only 
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criteria in judging the quality of achievement. The groups who made judgements 
about achievement levels applied other criteria, such as the perceived diffi'julty of 
the concepts, the curricular emphases or appropriateness of the concepts, and the 
nature of the test items. 

Blanks appear in the consumer mathematics section of Table 4 because that subject 
area was not tested in grades 3, 6, and9. The total numberofitems for each grade as 
indicated in both tables refers to items directed towards that level. The rest of the 
items written at that grade level were preview or review questions, as described 
above. 

Table 4 indicates that achievement in the number strand is relatively high. For 
grades 3 and 6 the test items in this category were predominately on knowledge of 
number and computations such as addition, subtraction, multiplication and divi- 
sion. In contrast, achievement levels in geometry, measurement and consumer 
mathematics were consistently lower. 

Table 4 

Average Mathematics Achievement Levels 
For Content Strands: 
Percentage of Correct Responses 

Grade 



Content Strand 


3 


6 


9 


12 


Number 


70 (49)^' 


73 (25) 


70(13) 


69 ( 8) 


Algebra 


68 ( 9) 


63 ( 7) 


30(21) 


33(27) 


Geometry 


34(20) 


33(14) 


66 ( 1 1 ) 


33(10) 


Measurement 


64(10) 


37 ( 6) 


63 ( 3) 


60 (• 7) 


Statisties 


38 ( 4) 


4S( 3) 


79 ( 3) 


33 ( 3) 


Consumer 










Matheinaties 


— ( 0) 


— ( 0) 




31(18) 


Tc.tnl 


63 (92) 


64(33) 


62(33) 


33 (73) 


' The number ot 


items ineaeli eategory appears in parent!'. 


cscs. 





Table 5 shows the test results by thinking processes, ranging from simple to 
complex. The thought levels are knowledge (simp^ v'all), comprehension (un- 
derstanding), and applicatic^n (organizing and ...^ r g intoniiaticMi as in solv- 
ing problems). Achievement at the application 1 » ^ relatively low tor each 
grade, an indication of students' general difficult) a ilh probkNii solving tasks. 
Achievement is higher on less demanding tasks in v calving either rcniembering or 
understanding. 
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Tables 



Average Mathematics Achievement by Thought Leveh 
Percentage of Correct Responses 



Grade 



Thcuight Level 



3 



6 



12 



Knowledge 

Comprehension 

Application 



73(36)='= 
61 (41) 
57(15) 



72(24) 
5K(I7) 
57(14) 



64(19) 
66(21) 
5305) 



61 (14) 
55(21) 

53^(_3«) 
55(73) 



Total 



65 (92) 



64(55) 



62(55) 



The number ot items in each category appears in parentheses. 

Detailed results of the mathematics study in terms of content areas may be sum- 
mari/ed as follows. 

\iinil)( r Ww tvsiills iMi hasK* luiintxT op^^-ralnMis (addin^^. suhii a».'lini:. 
iniihipl) iMi: and di\ idinyl \ari«.\h^ivall\ . i;uii:iir^ Irnin a lo\\ ol I I | 'ivcnl 
on some items [o a hii^h ol pcreeiil. 

Grade 3 students had high achievement levels on the fundamental skills of primary 
school mathematics. Students' scores ranged from 91 to 98 percent on items dealing 
with the cardinal number of a set, reading three-digit numbers, counting by tens, 
ordering four-digit numbers, and the basic facts of addition and subtraction. 
Pertbrmances were much lower on exercises dealing with common and decimal 
fractions, ranging from 11 to 72 percent. At the low end were decimal tasks like 
asking that 0.3 be read as three-tenths, and at the high end were tasks on recognizing 
common fractions. 

Grade 6 students continued the strong start made on fundamental skills in earlier 
grades, obtaining scores in the 90's on exercises dealing with basic facts of 
multiplication and division, adding and subtracting and multiplying multi-digit 
numbers, reading five-digit numbers, and rounding to the nearest ten. As in grade 
3, the grade 6 scores were low on common fractions and decimal fractions and also 
on integers. 

Areas which showed high performances in grades 3 and 6 remained strong in grade 
9 (particularly whole number work) Grade 9 performances on place value typically 
ranged from 85 to 95 percent and pcrt'ormances on whole number application were 
in the 80\. Results on percentage and integers were somewhat mediocre. As at the 
grades 3 and 6 levels, the results on C(Miimon and decimal fractions failed to reach 
the level of whole number work, although computing w ith decimal fractions rose 
significantly. 
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For grade 12 the picture in number work was about the same as for grade 9; areas 
which were low in grade 9 did not improve significantly in grade 12. 

AUi hf'ii Allluunjli ihc aliic^ra pi"oj:i;iiii ivcoiscs lilllc emphasis Ivtoiv 
L'radc siikkMils III iziadcs _\ and (^ sho\u\l soMR- iiiKkTsiaiuliiiL: ot tiiiKla- 
iiKMilal alecbiaic cnnccpls. ()\cr «SI} pri"L\*iil ul ihc jJiaJc o siiulonls loslcJ 
shoucd all iiiulcrslaiKliiii: i>t ihc use i>t \\k box *\ '** m a sinipk* iiliiohraic 
sciilciK'c u hilc iwo-ihirds ot ihcm coiiM iian^lak* an l:.'ij:hsh sUiicincnl inh^ 
a scniciicc conuiiiiiui: a hn\. Ii is ciK*oiirai_'!ivj lhal oiic-lhird o! iho siudcnls 
indicated an undcrsiaiulinj: o\ ihc vMMiccpl "niniv ihaiT* and ihc acconi- 
panNtni: s\niholisin. "> *\ B\ tirade iv.n-lhirds ot \\w ucrc 
iisiipj tills idCii iui nici|iialil> curivcll) . u hdc uradcs W and I 2 sho^srd W 
percent eui'ivcl usaiic. 

In spite of the fact that the grade 6 algebra program focuses on word problems, the 
best performance for a single item on problems containing three or four sentences 
and one or two operations was about 75 percent. Grade 9 students performed 
slightly better on these problems. Over half of the grade 6 students could solve a 
simple equation involving **x'\ but grades 3, 6, and 9 all performed at a low level 
in solving an equation when x was negative. 

Grade 9 results were low on linear»'xpressionsliker + s-(r-s) = and where the 
answer required the use of a variable. On standard *'age'' problems grade 9 students 
scored higher but any variation which made the problem slightly imusiial brought 
about marked drops in the scores. Only about half of the grade 9 students under- 
stood the linear function; that is, for example, finding the value of x given a value of 
y in an equation like 5x -f 6y ^ 24. 

Grade 12 students had high scores on simple algebra involving equality, in- 
equalities, simple verbal problems, evaluating polynomials, and simultaneous 
linear equations. About 75 percent could interpret a formula involving a linear 
function. About half of the grade 1 2 students could deal with quadratics, graphs of 
linear equations, exponents, division of polynomials, and solving rational expres- 
sions. In several other areas grade 12 students performed at slightly less than 50 
percent or even much lower; for example, in conies, composite functions, exponen- 
tial functions, and trigonometry. Relatively low scores characterized the grade 12 
results both on problems where answers were in terms of variables and on problems 
which took a slightly unusual form. 

( iciit>n'tr\ ( icoinctiA . loiiclhci' u itli luiintHa ami aliichra. is a luiitlaincnlal 
Piirt n[ ati\ inalhcinatiL s pn\tMain ln>in llic k:m\\ LMadcsoii IVilorinaiKr 
K'U'ls v.iru'd. prnbat^K in ivIaluMi lo the anuMint t»l emphasis rach aiVti 
ri\ ^.'d 1(1 the s^. lini^l piiMjiam 1 nr i.*\aMipU'. iMu* c\<.MX isc iMi pi) nils, lines 
and s[\K e in lu«' diiiKMisnuis luul results ol sn. S ^ aiul peivenl iii iiiatlcs 
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.iiivl \ 1 ivs|K\ \ . w hilc J siiiiilar c\oi\'Im* in lliivc diiik'iisioiis livid 
i\'siills t'l > t viiiJ '^f'» |KMW!il in lMvuIcn vinJ 12. 
In general, performance levels were relatively high on angles, triangles, circles and 
congruence. In contrast, the following topics were not handled nearly as well: 
similarity, line relationship (parallelism and perpendicularity), polygons, irans- 
foniiations and symmetry. In a number of exercise irrelevant perceptual cues 
seemed to mislead the students. For example, a significant percentage of students 
did not recognize a square supported on one of its corners. Students also experi- 
enced difficulty with word problems, which may have required a high level of 
reading ability. 

\h i{\nrt nn fU \1ms[ ut lli^.* n iCiiMiKMiicnl \cKiscs loslcd tannliaril\ uilh 
I he iiKMik s\s(<.Mi) nr ilic applkMlh >iM>l iiK'iik u nils ID ucnnK'lnc scllinijs. 
k'llinu diii^.". InjuniiL: willi nipncx. and iikMMiriiiL' kiiLMh had Mronji 
iK'L'innin^s in and rose to ^H) |HMVcnl |)crhM'iiianL\* in uradc ^. 

(,)iK'sIii»iis Mil |K'i incl(.'r. area and \ohiiii; laivd Icnn wcIL ivsuhinij \\\ luoiv 
a\craij'; iK'ihMiiiaiiLCs. c\i.'ii al ill*.' Liiiak' 12 ( "i I |vivcnl ). In parluu- 
lai". p<."ili M maiik. (.'N in i^uuk'N and 12 on c\d\ iN^.'N d(.Mlin;j w illi inlcr- 
ii.*lationsliips anioiiL' k'Hi^ili. viiva and \olumi.' ivnuIi<.\I in qiiilc low si^oivs 
I lo 40 p<.M\\'iin \s well. \'\c\ one ^piariei ot the L'lade 12 siiuk'nls 
appaiciids are iioi lainiliar w ith ihe inler-rcl.ilionships anioiiL' inclrk- piv- 
[i\es. 

Statistics All items in statistics dealt with comprehension or application of know- 
ledge. Grade 3 students had high scores on picture graphs. Only one-third of the 
grade 3 students were ab , to construct a bar graph. Grade 6 students had high 
scores on bar and line graphs and scored about 50 percent on the circle graph. Half 
of the grade 6 students were able to solve a problem based on a multiple line graph. 
Grade 9 performances followed the trend, with almost 80 percent correctly inter- 
preting a circle graph. Problems based on gniphs brought slightly lower perfor- 
mances, but both grades 9 and 12 showed high levels of performance on interpret- 
ing line graphs. Grade 1 2 students had very low scores on a question on probability. 
All the results lor statistics indicated consistent and orderly growth across the 
grades. 

'//^^/;//^ / Miiilh tmuii \ I he iikliisioiM)| lSe\eivise' a'S<.-ssinL: skilK m 
» «niNnniei lelak'd piohlenis w as a niik|ue !ea(nre ol the LMade I 2 lesl I he 
e\eh ises all iino|-.,,d .ipplkation o| inallienialkN skilK lalhei lhan know 
led Ik' I'j oin pie hells ion I Ir- pel Ioi inaiii es. i aiiijniL* Ironi 2 per<.eiH lo N.*^ 
[H'K eiil w ilh a nuMii o| ^ I ( rh. eiil . w ei e iioMin.' h . pari k 'llai I > on ne ins dial 
i-'^|unev! 1- 11" ^- leihje o! spe^. lali/ed lenniiio|o'j\ sn*. Ii as ' " inai lmii o) pnilii"" 
"I mill la^.' ' IV'i I' M iiiaik e levels were liiLdies» on oMnparali\e shoppnii:. 
iiiK'i-. J .akiil.nion^ v.'Mi>nin' i * h'dn. pa\io||. (a\.ilioii. and distoiuil 



loinpuuilions, and louci' on aiul loss. haiikiiiL:. cant slaU*- 

inonls. iiisiiraiKC, iincsiinofils, aiut ival ^.^sialc. 

The MACOSA mathematics achievement study further analyzed its findings ac- 
cording to sex, school size and, for grade 12, high school mathematics program. 
The results fur these sub-groups were as follows. 

Consistent with other research findings, results of the present study showed higher 
scores for boys on knowledge, comprehension and application items. This sex 
difference became more pronounced as the grade level increased, resulting in 
scores that were five or more percentage points higher for boys at the grade 1 2 level. 
In Alberta in 1978, boys performed at higher levels in mathematics than did girls. 

At each grade level the researcher classified schools as small, medium and large. As 
with sex, school size showed significantly in accounting for achievement differ- 
ences, and interestingly, the differences interacted with grade level. For grade 3, 
the small school (enrolment under 30 students per grade) had the highest perfor- 
mance levels, and quite consistently so over the various content areas. For grade 6 
the medium school (enrolment between 31 and 70 students per grade) began to 
emerge as dominant, and for grade 9 the medium school (41 to 101 students per 
grade) showed clear dominance. Somewhat surprisingly, school size failed to show 
any significant difference at the grade 12 level. The large < lementary school (over 
70 students per grade) quite consistently had the lowest levels of performance. 
Since most large elementary schools are in large population centers, in general the 
city elementary schools had slightly lower achievement levels than the rural 
elementary .schools. 

At the grade 12 level the test developers designed the mathematics assessment to 
measure general proficiency, and the test items were not tied to any particular 
curriculum. However, since one could expect that performances would vary as a 
result of differences in mathematics programs, the following six groups were used 
as variables in the analysis of the data: students who had taken one mathematics 
course, and students who had taken Math 20, Math 23, Math 25, Math 30 or Math 
33. Predictably, students who had taken Math 30 had the highest performance 
levels. Next highest came students who had taken Math 20 or Math 33, and the three 
remaining alternatives had the lowest performance levels. The greatest differences 
in performance across mathematical programs occurred on exercises related to 
number and algebra. Lesser differences occurred on exercises related to geometry, 
measurement, statistics and consumer mathematics, 

( 'nnclusions and ()l)stM*\ations \1 \( ( )S \ muhI iIu- siiulriiis' kiioulrJL'r 
<>| iininlH'i tjv Is and skills nu oii)|nilalh>ii iaikhlii>i). siihiiaUuM). iniillipli 
i.alnMi and Ji\i>um)i as salishuhux aiul iihli.'ril wiiiaiK ^s in piohlnn 
M 'K 111;'. IT' MiiiMi \ . HUMS HUM IK' 111 anJ V I »iisiiiiiri iiiallKMiial u s Im In* 
all', iiiu ali ^1 u h M \ 
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MACOSA speculated that students tend to do well on topics that arc emphasized by 
the curriculum. For example, generally low scores in geometry might be explained 
by the recency of the introduction of more geometry to the elementary curriculum 
and by variations from school to school in the amount of geometry taught at the 
higher grade levels. Similarly, the recency of the change to the metric system could 
account for lower performanees in measurement. Although the lack of currieular 
emphasis on consumer education in senior high schools could explain the km' 
scores in this area, MACOSA nevertheless expressed concern because consumer- 
related skills ar^ important for everyday living in the adult world. 
MACOSA members found it more difficult to speculate on reasons for deficiencies 
in problem solving skills"', which are required in all areas of the mathematics 
program. Certainly in the ease of word problems, students' reading abilities could 
be a factor. Perhaps the required reasoning skills involve more steps and more 
complexities than, tor example, the direct application ol a single concept to a novel 
situation. In other words, problem solving may simply be inherently more difficult 
than many of the other tasks assigned in mathematics. Analysisof the results of this 
study in terms of students' reasoning abilities might have been enlightening. 

MACOSA did not speculate on dil i erences in performance in mathematics accord- 
ing to sex in si/e of school. Re larding tk type ol high school mathematics 
program, MACOSA concluded that Math 30 students should perform best in 
number work and algebra (as they did) because the Math l()-2()-3() program 
pnn iJes the greatest amount of instruction in these areas. Also, since there are 
fewer ilil t'crences between programs in the anuuint ol instruction recommended tor 
geometry, measurement, statistics and consumer mathematics, MACOSA did not 
find it surprising that performance levels for these topics showed lesser dilTcrcnces. 

Alheria Science Purposes The purpc^ses c^f this study, entitled the Alberta Science Achievement 

Achievement Study Stiul\\ were: 

1 . To investigate current levels of student achievement in science in Alberta at the 
grades 3, 6, 9 and 12 levels. 

2. To provic^ * a data base tor future assessments. 

Procedures For the grade 3 test the researcher chose I 14 items from a variety of 
scHirces. and a randomly sclcclci! group of 20 primary teachers validated the items. 
For the grade 6 test the researcher chose 144 items tVom similar sources:, and a panel 
ot IS upper elemenlar> teachers validated them. A determined ctTort was made to 
select items \s hich wouki reflect the objecti\es of the elementary science pr(^gram. 
'I here ai.* six content areas in this program - twd in physical science, three in 
biological science and one in earth/space science, Interwoven with these content 
areas are objectives related to the metluHls of science, and attitudes towaid and 
kn(»w ledge of science and scientists. 

' \oU' iliai |in»hlciii solMiivi <Hciirs mall i mik'nl slianiKoj lho ni.illK'iiMln.ACiin'K uluin. Init applK•^ particularK lo 
till' iIuhil'IiI I'M'U'alK d "appliuilion ' (Set* I ahlr ^ ) 
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The tests lor grades ^ and 1 2 were made up oUwo published standardized tests: the 
Sequential Tests ol Edueational Progress (STHF^), Series IK and Test of Under- 
standing Seienee (TOUS). Form Jvv. The STHP 11 measures student aehicveinenl 
levels and the TOUS measures students' kn(wlcdge ofand opinions about scientists 
and seienee as a field c^t' study. F(^r graded the researeherehose the STEP II. Form 
3A (with the addition of \5 supplementary items) because it best matched the 
Alberta curriculum. In grade 12, where the emphasis was to be on more general 
knowledge of science, both in terms of the content of the high school program and 
the general aims and purposes of science, the researeherehose the STHP IK Form 
2A, because of its relative quality and suitability for gathering the required informa- 
tion. The TOUS, Form Jw, was the only appropriate attitude test among the few 
such tests which are available. 

The Student Evaluation and Data Processing Branch of Alberta Education selected 
a stratified random sample of schcn^ls consisting of 101 schools offering grade ,V, % 
schools offering grade 6: 40 schools offering grade 9: and 24 schools offering grade 
12. 

All tests were administered on May 17, 1^78. 

Findings Table 6 shows the levels of performance for each grade level and general 
content area, reported as percentage of correct responses, and the number ol items 
used to test each area. 

In grade 3 the perlormance levels were high on earth science, even thcnigh the 
curriculum does not stress earth/space science; and low on physical science, which 
includes a number of difficult concepts such as electricity, molecules, and basic 
energy conservation. Grade 3 students registered a relatively low level of achieve- 
ment in methods of science investigation despite the fact thai science programs have 
emphasized this area cner the past few years. These students demonstrated consid- 
erable knowledge in the area of •\science as human endeavor**, a section of ;he test 
designed to check students* percepticMis of science and scientists. 

The grade 6 curriculum has recently emphasized physical science but, even so, 
grade 6 scores in physical science were n(^t high. Secures were higher on biological 
science and lite science items and as in grade 3. students at the grade 6 level had 
high scores on the earth/space science items. Relatively high scores on science 
methods items probably reflect an increased curricular empha.sis on this topic. In 
grade 6 scores on perceptions of science and scientists (science as a human 
endeavor) were also relatively high. 

Grade 9 students achieved the highest average scores on items dealing with 
biological and life science, and the next highest average score on physical science. 
The achievement level in earth/space science was quite low. Scores were high on 
methods of science while "science as a human endeavor", which inchided such 
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topics as aims of science and the skills and aptitudes of scientists, had a low 
response rate. 



Table 6 



Science Achievement Levels: 
Percentage of Correct Responses 



Content Area 


3 


Grade 
6 9 


12 


Physical Science 


55,2(21)* 


59.6 (3S) 


62.6(17) 


55.5 (32) 


Biological and 
Lii'e Science 


63.7(26) 


6I.S(45) 


69.3(12) 


72.7(16) 


Earth/Space Science 


77.2 ( 6) 


70.8(1 1) 


56.7(17) 


47.9 ( 3) 


Methods of Science 


57.4(41) 


64.9(24) 


62.4(19) 


64.S(36) 


Average Student 
Achievement in 
Content Areas 


59. y (94) 


62.6(1 IS) 


62.2(65) 


62.2(87) 


Science as a Human 
Findeavor 


60.6(14) 


71.1 (14) 


49.2(45) 


57.3(45) 


Interest in Science 


66.1 ( 6) 


61.2(12) 







Number of test items is shown in parentheses. 



Grade 1 2 students achieved at the highest level on biological and life science items 
and lowest on earth/space science items. Performances were relatively high on 
methods of science and relatively low on science as a field of human endeavor. 

The tests for grades 3 and 6 contained 47 common items, including 1 8 items drawn 
from the content areas for grade 3.18 items drawn from grade 6 content areas, and a 
further 1 1 items measuring interest in science and opinions and beliefs about 
scientists. Table 7 indicates relative student performance on common items. 

As expected, grade 6 student performance levels on the common items were 
substantially higher than grade 3 performance levels. However, the grade 6 perfor- 
mance on grade ft items was somewhat low. 

Relative performance on common items by content area, as shown in Table 8, is not 
as consistent. 

The most substantial differences between grade 3 and grade 6 performances on 
common items occurred on item clusters dealing with earth/space science, biologi- 
cal and life science, and science as a human endeavor (opinions and beliefs about 
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scientists), while smaller differences occurred on item clusters dealing witli physi- 
cal science, methods of science and interest in science. 

Because both grades 9 and 12 students resp<)nded to the TOUS. Form Jw. and to 
different forms of the STEP II, the researcher was able to make similar comparisons 
between these grades. Table 9 compares student performanees in grades 9 and 1 2 on 
the STEP II, for Alberta and the United States. The average response of grade 9 
students on the STEP II was 34 out of : 0 items, as compared with 32 for their 
American counterparts. The average score for the grade 12 students was 47 out of 
15 items, as compared with 42 for the American norming sample. At both grade 
levels the higher Alberta performances arc statistically significant (p<0.05). 



Table 7 



Performance on Common Items on Science Testis: 
Percentage of Correct Respon.ses 



Student PerlormaiKc ('/r ) 
Grade 3 Grade 6 



Grade3TargetItems,i)l8) 63. (J 77.0 
Grade 6Target Items (18) 49.4 59.1 
Interest anil Opinion Items ( I I ) 6J ^4 74.0 




1 able 8 



Performance on Common Items on Science Tests by Content Area: 
Percentage of Correct Responses 



Content 



Student PerroniiaiKc ) 
Gruile 3 Grade 6 



Pliv.sical Science (5) 
Biological and Life 
Science ( 10) 
liarlli/Spaee Science (4) 
Methods ol Science (13) 
Science as a Human 
l-nd'eavordO) 
InlereM in Science (5) 



b2M 



64.3 



5S.2 
73.1 
4,S.4 



74,2 
S6.9 



.^7.5 
(il .1 



74,9 
70.0 



Number ol (est items is sliow n in |)arciulieses 
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Table 10 compares performances by students in grades 9 and 12 with the results 
further broken down to show performance levels for girls and boys. 
The TOUS has not been used in Alberta long enough to make comparisons other 
than those shown in Table 10. As one might expect, grade 1 2 students scored higher 
than grade 9 students. In both grades 9 and 12, the girls out-performed the boys. 
These results suggest that girls understand the nature of science better than do boys. 
An examination of grades 9 and 12 results by content area (Table 6) indicated that 
both groups performed at a high level on the biological and life science items and at 
a fairly low level on items asking about the nature of science (interest and opinion 
items). Both grades performed at relatively high levels on items related to scientific 
methods. Performances on physical science items were relatively high for grade 9 
but lower for grade 12. 

Table 9 

STEP II Test Results: Average Raw Scores 





Forin3A (Grade 9) 


Form 2A (Grade 12) 




Alberta 


U.S.A. 


Alberta 


U.S.A. 




(Spring '78) 


(Spring '70) 


(Spring '78) 


(Spring '70) 


N 


2426 


2637 


2125 


2285 


Average Score 


34(50)* 


32 (50) 


47 (75) 


42(75) 


Standard 








13 


Deviation 


7 


12 


12 



♦ Total number of test items is shown in parentheses. 

Table 10 

TOUS, Form Jw, Test Results: Average Raw Scores 



Grade 9 Grade 12 

Boys Girls Boys Girh 



N 2426 1234 1144 2125 1059 1034 

Average Score 21.8(45)* 21.1 22.6 25..3(45)* 24.6 25.8 

Stundard 

IX'viati(m 6_^ 6.1 5.8 6^ 6J 6.2^ 

* Total number ot test items is .shown in parentlicses, 

The researcher also categorized the test items by the thought level required lor 
giving the correct response. Table 1 1 shows the average performance tor three 
thought levels — knowledge, comprehension and application. 
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Table 11 



Average Performance by Thought Level of Science Items: 
Percentage of Correct Responses 



Grade 


Knowledge 


Thought Level 

Comprehension 


Application 


3 


68.3(16)* 


57.8(24) 


67.0(15) 


6 


67.4 (38) 


57.7(32) 


59.3 (26) 


9 


64.7(13) 


69.6(18) 


58.6 (25) 


12 


61.5(15) 


63.1 (15) 


58.6(20) 



* Number of items is shown in parentheses. 



Elementary students had.higher scores than secondary students at the knowledge 
level, but lower scores than secondary students on comprehension items. Scores on 
items at the application level were substantially lower than scores at the knowledge 
level for all grades except grade 3. 

CoiK'lusions and Ohsmations MACOSA jiulucJ iliu pLTtonnancc levels 
III sL k'iK'e in Iv iiLMiLTiill) salisl';icli>r\ . Tlie ln||(A\iiiii xu'iik areas weiv 
uk'iilil ilhI; iiielluuls ol seienee iinesiiiialitMi in i^raJe 3: plissieal scieiKe in 
L!iiuk-s () aiul 12: and L-arlli spaee seieiu\- aiul kn<A\ leJge nl seienee as a 
liuiiian eiuUM\ni m L'latles W anJ L"*. MACOSA inUed ivlalixe suvniilhs 
ai mssall Umii ijt:uk* |e\rls in hioldsjii. al and lile seiLMiees. and ni jzradcsd. U 
ami 12 l(W* tiuiluuls ol scieiKe m\ esliiialKMi 

Low scores in grade 3 on physical science items were thought to be acceptable in 
view of the difficulty of many of the concepts involved. MACOSA speculated that 
the high scores achieved by elementary students in earth /space science could be 
attributed to the many children's television programs which emphasize the space 
theme. At any rate, young children today certainly have a strong intca i in the solar 
system* Similarly, strong performances by elementary students in biological and 
life science could be attributed in part to television programs produced by organiza- 
tions such as the National Geographic Society. 

Satisfactory student pertbrmances on methods of science investigation in grades 9 
and 1 2 perhaps reflect an increased emphasis on laboratory activities in both junior 
and senior high schools. MACOSA speculated that low scores in grade 12 in the 
area of science as a human endeavor may have resulted from this topic being 
considered peripheral to the basic science program. 

As noted earlier, most of MACOSA \s judgements about adequacy ot achievement 
were made on a subjective basis because no previous norms were established. In the 
case of science at the secondary level* however, a further measure ol adequacy was 
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available because the science study used standardized tests 'A'ith United States 
norms. The average performance for Alberta students in grades 9 and 1 2 was higher 
than the U.S. norms established in 1970. There has also been a documented decline 
in standardized test scores in the United States since 1970; therefore in terms of 
more recent norms Alberta students are performing at even higher levels than the 
numbers would indicate (See Table 9, page 43. ) On the basis of American norms, 
then, student achievement in the field of secondary science in Alberta is satisfac- 
tory. 

Alberta Social Snuiics Purpose The purposes of the study, entitled Report on the Development and 
Achievement Study Administration of the High School Social Studies Achievement Tests, were: 

1. To establish Alberta norms of performance for high school social studies. 

2. To provide a data base for future assessments. 

Procedures Initially, MACOSA had hoped to conc^/K-t a social studies achieve- 
ment study similar to the studies done in languag : v Is (reading and writing), 
mathematics, and science. When a feasibility study (Chandler)'^ was conducted, 
however, several problems became apparent. Primarily because the Curriculum 
Branch was at the time conducting an extensive revision of the social studies 
program, MACOSA decided not to undertake a new social studies achievement 
pro ject in the know k dge and skills area but rather to report the results of a test which 
had been developed by the Student Evaluation and Data Processing Services 
Branch of Alberta Education (SEDPS). This test, which measured performances in 
stKial studies at the high school level, had been administered to a sample of Alberta 
students for norming purposes in Ji ne 1977. 

The SEDPS test focused on only a part of the range of curricular objectives; that is, 
only on knowledge and skill objectives. The flexibility of the official social studies 
curriculum and the procedures involved in developing the objectives and items to be 
tested leave open two questions: first, whether additional knowledge and skill 
objectives are present at the classroom level, and second, whether all siKial studies 
teachers teach to the objectives identified in the test. Nonetheless, the involvement 
of over 80 social studies teachers in selecting objectives and developing items, 
together with the pilot testing of the items, ensure that for the 1971 social studies 
curriculum the test was as valid as possible. 

The tcsl contained 40 itcn)s for each course level (Social Studies 10. 20 and .10). or a 
total of 1 20 items: Social Studies M) students answered all 1 20 items: Social Studies 
20 studenis answered the SO items for Social StiKlies 10 and 20: and Social Sludics 
10 sludentN answered the 40 items directed at thai leveL The test was constructed to 
measure iwo l\ pes of performance - mental processes, and knowledge of content 

' * Sec Chapter V p. 1?> 
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areas. The mental processes tested were: recalling; acquiring and organizing; 
interpreting; and analyzing, evaluating and synthesizing. The content areas are 
outlined below. 

Social Studies 10: participatory government, national unity, poverty, regional 
disparity, urbanization 

Social Studies 20: tradition and change, population and production 

Social Studies 30: conflict and cooperation, ideologies, political systems, 
economic systems 

Forty-nine of the above test items dealt with Canadian content. In accordance with 
the 1 97 1 high school social studies curriculum, most of these items fell in the Social 
Studies 10 section of the test. 

Findings Table 12 provides summary statistics for the total test. Since the length 
and content of the test differed for each grade level, readers ard advised to be 
cautious about comparing statistics across grades. 

Table 1 3 shows the average raw scores for grade 1 2 (ScKial Studies 30) students on 
Social Studies I0« 20 and 30 items. Social Studies 30 students scored higher on 
Social Studies 10 and 20 items than they did on Social Studies 30 items, and they 
scored higher on the 10- and 20-level items than did students registered in Social 
Studies 10 and 20. 

Figures 2, 3 and 4 show how well Social Studies 1 0, 20 and 30 students performed 
in various areas. Figure 2 deals with mental processes. Figure 3 shows performance 
according to content area, and Figure 4 indicates performance on questions related 
to Canadian content. 

Table 12 

SiMTial Studies Achievement Levels 

Median 

Level of Nun 
Students Stii 

Social 

Studies 10 2S3S 
Social 

Studies 20 Hm 
Social 

Studies 30 1717 



iit)cror Level of Number Raw Median Deviation 

idenls Items i>r Items Score ^/f (raw score) 

S.S. 10 40 20.1 ?(),2 7.0 
S.S. 10 

& 20 HO 43 7 .S4.7 12.4 
S..S. 10. 

20& 30 120 66.1 .S.S.I 17.^) 



Table 13 

Average Raw Scores for Grade 12 Students 
on Social Studies 10, 20 and 30 Items 



Level ot Item 


No. of Items 


Mean 


ScKial Studies 10 


40 


26.2 


S(H,'ial Studies 20 


40 


22.4 


ScK'ial Studies 30 


40 


19.2 


Total Test 


120 


67.7 



C'oiuiushuis and Observations MAC'OSA ivvic\sccl oiil\ ilic claUi ivhiial 
iKiiic\ciiKMil levels orSiicial SukIics 30 suukMils. lViii)rniaiKc lc\cls lor 
llicsc siiKlciils uciv jiklycd \o be uiisalisliu'lorN on llic S(K'\i\\ Sliulics 
3()-lc\cl items hill saiislaclDrA on Social SuiJics ID- ami 2lMcvrl iicnis, 
Noliiiu llial [viiiU'iiKinccs b\ Social Sliulics 30 siudciUs wciv gciicrallv 
hhjhcr lhaii lliosc ol 10- aiul 2()-lc\cl sUkIciUs, MACOSA coik-IiuIccI thai 
Social Stiulics 30 sliklcnls luul.biiill upon ihc know Icduc aiul skills IcaniccI 
al earlier course levels. iiicliKline in |)arlicii|ar ihe knoulecliie relaled \o 
CaiKuliaii conicnt. uliicli appears priniaril\ in llie Social Sludies 10 cur- 
riciiluni. 

MACOSA also concluded that deficiencies shown by Social Studies 30 students 
cannot be generalized across the high school social studies program, but rather must 
be interpreted in terms of the following; (a) meni ^il process, (b) content area, and (c) 
available data. 

Mental Processes The less satisfactory achievement, when analyzed by mental 
pnKess rather than by content area (see Figure 2), relates particularly to objectives 
involving higher mental capabilities, especially the interpretation of information 
and the processes of analyzing, synthesizing, and evaluating information. Al- 
though it might be anticipated that scores in these areas would be lower than in 
recalling and acquiring and organizing information, scores at the Social Studies 30 
level are still below expectations. 

Content Areas The content areas (see Figure 3) for which MACOSA judged 
achievement to be less than satisfactory were participatory government, population 
and production, conflict and cooperation, political systems, and economic systems* 
Topics on which MACOSA judged achievement to be satisfactory or slightly above 
satisfactory were national unity, poverty, and regional disparity. 
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Available Data 

1 . The conclusions MACOSA reached about cumulative knowledge and skill rest 
on the assumption that the results of this cross-sectional study would bt^ dupli- 
cated if longitudinal information were available* (Longitudinal information 
refers to the results of testing the same students over different grade levels in 
succeeding years instead of different students at different grade levels in the 
same year,) 

2. The impact of the type and quantity of enrolment at the Social Studies 30 level 
presents an unknown factor. Presumably the average level of achievement for 
Social Studies 30 students might be greater than that for Social Studies 1 0 and 20 
students because the 30-level group tends to include the more academically 
successful students. Credit in Social Studies 30 is not required for the high 
school diploma; and of course students who drop out of school or fail prerequis- 
ite courses are eliminated from the Social Studies 30 group, 

3. MACOSA speculated that the lower achievement of Social Studies 30 students 
on the 30-level items could be explained by the apparent curricular leap to a 
considerably higher order of complexity in concepts and skills at the Social 
Studies 30 level. 

4. A lack of information about performance levels in s(Kial studies for elementary 
and junior high school students detracts from MACOSA's confidence in the 
conclusions it has reached about progressive achievement. Such information 
might have influenced conclusions about the social studies in general or about 
progression in the high school program, but the pcissible extent and direction of 
such influence is not known at this time. 

Several peripheral questions arose during the discussion of achievement levels in 
social studies, MACOSA noted that the difficulty test developers experienced in 
preparing a test for province-wide use was largely related to a lack of specified 
common elements in the curriculum. If such tests arc to be given in the future, a 
clearly specified core curriculum would be desirable. Also, because of recently 
approved changes in the Alberta curriculum for social studies, the curricular 
validity of the present SEDPS high school achievement test for the social studies 
may be in doubt. Finally, MACOSA hypothesized that the performance levels on 
the present test may bear a substantial relationship to how successfully the 1971 
social studies curriculum was implemented in the schools. 
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Achievement Levels of Social Studies 10, 20 and 30 Students on Canadian 
Content Items: Percentage of Correct Responses 
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CHAPTER 6 



Listening and 
Cjpeaking Study 



Test Development Studies 

On reviewing the Alberta curriculum, MACOSA noted that a fair amount of 
emphasis is placed on the development of oral communication skills and on 
students' attitudes values, out that little research has been done regarding the 
development of tests to measure achievement in these areas. MACOSA commis- 
sioned four studies to explore the possibility of developing and validating such tests 
for Alberta: a two-part study of listeniuij and speaking; and three attitude studies, 
including attitudes towards the world of work, attitudes towards school subjects, 
and an assessment of affective objectives in the social studies. 
Purpose The purpose of the listening and speaking study was to design and/or 
adapt tests for assessing the achievement of selected objectives in listening and 
speaking in grades 3, 6, 9 and 12. 

Procedures The MACOSA listening and speaking study was conducted in two 
stages. Because the Alberta Education curriculum guides stated objectives for 
listening and speaking programs in rather general terms, a researcher first de- 
veloped a list of measurable objectives. Then, after the MACOSA listening and 
speaking steering committee and the language arts coordinating committee of the 
Curriculum Branch of Alberta Education had established priorities among these 
objectives, a second group of researchers developed and validated tests of listening 
and speaking appropriate for students in grades 3, 6, 9 and 12, 
The second group of researchers reviewed available tests of listening and speaking 
but, finding no usable tests or items, they constructed all new items. The tests were 
piloted and field tested, and a final test was given to a sample of Alberta students. 
All testing was done under controlled but natural conditions, using a tape-recorded 
formal. Both tests were kept to a length of one hour or less. 
A review of the literature and the results of the pilot and field testing helped the 
researchers to identify a number of general principles, both practical and theoreti- 
cal, about the testing of oral communication. They decided that the specific 
objectives upon which the tests were based should include knowledge, skills and 
attitudes; take into account the various audiences, situations and purposes related to 
speaking and listening activities; and recognize the various levels of language usage 
(casual, informal and formal). The tests were designed to evaluate as lully as 
possible the nin^ic of objectives described above. Both the listening an4i speaking 
tests attempted to evaluate the expressions and reception of three kinds of oral 
language — sp^^ntaneous spoken language, prepared spoken language, and written 
language read aloud. The tests also evaluated a variety of oral language factors, 
including vocal, verbal and non-verbal lactors (voice prodnclion. vocabulary, syn- 
tax, fluency, variety, organization, content). 

"* Ihe listcnin*i atui speaking stuily produce! Wso u (><>f1>. cnlillcd iislemmi ami Sftntkin}^ Ohjectrn's urul TvM 
f)v\rlfif>nu'n! Jftr AsM'ssiti^ Adiicwnwnt in ljM< nin){ u^ui .S/;r<Mm,v 
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Conclusions and Observations The listening and speaking test project 
was a pioneering venture in a new area of evaluation; consequently, the 
tests are still in the developmental stages. In view of the satisfactory results 
of this study, however, the researchers are optimistic about continued 
development and revision of procedures to assess achievement levels in 
these two important elements of the language arts program. 

The tests are designed to assess students' mastery of certain skills as described in the 
program objectives rather than to compare individual students with each other, in 
general, the tests are adequate for measuring the achievement of groups of students 
with respect to particular objectives and for evaluating the success of an instruc- 
tional program. 

The test results would be more useful if provincial norms and performance stan- 
dards could be developed and made available. Further analysis and revision would 
also provide more information about the tests and increase the users' confidence in 
them. 

MACOSA commissioned two studies to develop and validate tests for measuring 
student attitudes towards the world of work and school subjects, and a third study to 
develop test models for assessing affective objectives in the social studies. 
MACOSA was motivated to undertake the development of attitude tests because: 1 ) 
a number of the goals of basic education for Alberta are of this type; 2) these goals 
are important and merit attention; 3) commercially available tests do not measure in 
this area, or lack technical adequacy, or are judged to be inappropriate for Alberta 
schools; and 4) studies are needed to determine whether testing in this area 
(outcomes of schmiling related to attitudes and values) is feasible. 
The lime lines for the .studies were compressed; work in this area was not begun 
until May 1978. The researchers for the studies of attitudes towards the world of 
work and school subjects used conventional procedures in developing the tests and 
determining their reliability and validity. The use of factor analysis'** and test-retest 
reliability procedures, for example, provided valuable insights about the nature of 
the tests and defensible uses for them. Both groups of researchers reviewed the 
literature in thvnr areas oi focus and then proceeded beyond the work of previous 
researchers. 

Norms for these instruments which would provide benchmarks for monitoring 
trends and interpreting future results have not yet been established. 

Piirpi^se The purpose of this study, entitled Development of Scales on Attitudes 
Tow ards the WffrldnfWork. was to develop and validate a test to assess the attitudes 
of Alberta students towards the world of work in the fiillowing areas: attitudes 

f actor unalysis is u procedure used to Ulentity factors that account tor the correlations among items or test 
scoivs. See ''Srhttol Suhi^'cts Attitude Scales p. 56 
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Attitude Studies 



.S7////\ ofAftttudes 
Towards 

The World of Work 



Uwards earning a living, perceptions atn^ui employer expectations, perceptions 
about available (opportunities, relevance of school preparation lor employment, and 
characteristics of desirable jobs, 

Procedures The researchers develo|X*d two pilot tests on the basis of a literature 
review and with relcrence to the five areas of concern described above. Each test 
item consisted of a statement about the world of work, aloni! with a five-point rating 
scale which ranged from '^Strongly Disagree* to ''Strongly Agree'\ These tests 
were administered to samples of .students in grades 8 and 1 1 . 

Two revised tests, developed on the basis of the piloting, provided for assessment 
of the following 15 opinion scales: preparation by the school, interest and variabil- 
ity in jobs, diligence, la/iness, job security, positive employer characteristics, 
independence, money, ambition, locus of control, confidence in succeedinji;. 
negative employer characteristics, social relatii)ns, attitudes towards unemploy- 
ment, and general attitudes towards earning a living. 

Students in grades 9 and 12 fn)m eight separate geographic locations in Alberta 
wrote the revised tests. 

To check for validity, the researchers compared groups of students according to 
their level in schoi^l (junior or seniiir high), sex. schiiol program, and Job aspira- 
tions; and on the basis of whether they had held full-time or part-time jobs, and 
whether they were doing well in schoi)l. The high school groups were also 
compared WMth 77 students enrolled in an academic upgrading program at NAIT and 
4K students enrolled in a similar program at the Alberta VocatiiMial Centre in 
Edniontion. Test-retest reliabilities wvre determined forthe scales using a five-week 
interval between test administrations. 

Most tests of this kind arc designed {o be independent of a particular social and 
economic context. These iMACOSA tests, however, seek ti^ inquire about students' 
attitudes towards work in the very contexl they are likely \n enter - the Alberta 
labor force. Another difference from most previous studies is that these tests use 
opinion scales which aggregate the views of gnuips of students w^ithout attempting 
to ascertain why these views arc held or provide psychi^logical analyses of indi- 
vidual sludenls. 

Findings Analyses of student opinions indicated that the 15 scales were relati\ely 
independent of each other and slruciuralK valid. 

The sample '.which was not necessarily representative of Alberta students on the 
whole) gave the overall impression that the work ethic is deeply entrenched in the 
expressed opiniiMis of Alberta students. Typical views includetl; "There are jobs 
available iov those who want ihenr*; '*A person slunikl feci a little ashamed Tor 
doing a sloppy job": and '*()ne of the most important things about a job is t(^ know 
that you arc d(Mng the best sou can**. I hk- sampled students appeared confident in 

Puf^r I'ifn'-four 



their ability to succeed as evidenced in their responses to items like, will be able 
to handle the next step in my training": and ''When I finish my education Til be 
able to get the kind of job that I want'\ 

Approximately one-third of the students responded to a section of the test which 
requested written comments. The most common opinion expressed was that the 
level of vocational counselling in tV schools is inadequate. 

In nearly every case the test results appeared to be consistent with what mij/ht be 
expected from the designated groups. For example, students who were doing well 
in school saw interest and variability as being important in a job, they seemed to 
value diligence, they saw employers in a positive light, they sought independence, 
money was a lesser concern, they saw themselves as being able to control their job 
situation, they were far more confident than students who were not as successful in 
school, and they seemed to value the social aspect of a job. Girls gave lower ratings 
than did boys to job security, independence, ambition and money. Girls rated 
interest and variability in a job higher than did boys, were more negative about 
la/iness, and gave lower ratings to ' 'negative employer characteristics''. The social 
aspects of work seemed more important to girls. 

Satisfactory test-retcst reliability results were obtained. (The reliability coefficients 
ranged from 0.46 to 0.70 with a median value of 0.61 . Only one of the 15 scales 
showed a reliability coefficient below 0.50.) 

The data indicate, therefore, that the scales on Attitudes Towards the World of 
Work are sufficiently valid and reliable for use in securing information about 
groups of students in grades 9 through 1 2. The tests also have face validity; that is, 
the tests appear to measure what they are intended to measure. Educators who 
administered these scales showed considerable interest in the results, particularly in 
the students' support of the work ethic, but also in the many other aspects of 
employment which these scales tapped. 

Conclusions and Observations The researchers concluded that these scales have 
a number of potential uses, such as collecting student opinions over an extended 
period of time or among \arious subgroups, and as a stimulus for classrcxim 
discussions of vocational and guidance matters. The results cf this test could also 
make teachers aware of curricular needs related lo the world of work. 

School SubJirLs Purpose The purpose of this study, entitled Development of School Subjects 

Attitude Scales Attitude Scales, was to develop and validate for use in Alberta schools a test of 

students' attitudes towards school subjects. 

Procedures The school subjects attitude scales used a semantic differential ap- 
proach. A semantic diflcrential test asks students to indicate the meaning they 
attach to a given concept (in this case a school subject) by recording it on a 
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fivc-pt)int rating scale between carefully selected bi-polar adjectives such as 
"good-bad", "hard-soft", or "fast-slow". Figure 5 illustrates the format of each 
item on the scale. 



Teacher 





Wise 



Foolish 



Figure 5. Sample Item from Semantic Differential Test 

The researcher assembled a list of more than 100 bi-polar adjectives from various 
sources, including other attitude scales, and selected from this list 24 pairs for a 
long form of the test and 12 pairs for a short fom. The selections were made after 
discussions with teachers and students and analysis of trial forms. The scales, 
which were directed towards students in grades 5 and 8, were designed to measure 
attitudes of groups of students. 

As a validity check, the researcher hypothesized the direction of differences 
between groups with known characteristics and tested whether the scales discrimi- 
nated between these groups. Sex differences, cultural differences, and differences 
related to type of schm)! and aptitude or intelligence were analyzed. Tcst-retest 
reliability was also checked. 

Findings Field trials of the attitudes towards school subjects scales indicated that 
this test is reliable and valid; however, pilot testing has been necessarily limited. 
The scales' remarkable face validity suggests that they would have credibility with 
school personnel. 

Factor analysis revealed three major dimensions in the scales: "evaluation" ( gen- 
eral feeling towards the subject), **usefulncss" of the subject/ and "difticully". 
Comparisons of the different groups produced the expected results, indicating that 
the scales are valid. For example, the scales indicated that males had a more 
positive attitude towards science than did females. (It is interesting to note that 
correlations between attitudes and achievcinent were generally low or not signific- 
ant and that correlations between attitude and intelligence were not significant.) 

Conclusions and Observations The study concluded that Alberta norms should 
be established for these scales. One use for the scales after norniing might be 
program evaluation, since the scales could assess sUidciil altitudes before and after a 
program change. 

hti>r I' ///v-.v/.\ 
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Assessment of Purposes The purposes of the study, entitled Development of Models for Assessing 

Affective Objectives Affective Objectives in the Social Studies n were: 

in the Social Studies \ identify and further specify affective objectives in the social studies. 

2. To develop models of tests to assess achievement of these objectives. 

Procedures The study was directed towards the social studies programs for grades 
6 and 12. The researcher first developed a chart which classified the many affective 
objectives in the social studies according to categories such as feelings, beliefs, 
attitudes and values. Since the range of objectives was very broad, the researcher 
focused on citizenship education, which has traditionally received a major em- 
phasis and is still a high priority in the current social studies curriculum. Through 
the cooperation of the Curriculum Branch of Alberta Education and its coordinating 
committees the objectives chosen for use in test development were carefully 
referenced to Alberta Education curriculum guides and to the Goals of Basic 
Education statement. 

The next step involved various committees of teachers who constructed models and 
appropriate test items for assessing progress towards the selected objectives. The 
study produced 8 test models for grade 6, and 22 test models for grade 1 2, The test 
models can be administered separately or in sets. Since the scope of the study did 
not allow for field testing, the validity of these models has not yet been determined. 

Conclusions and Observations MACOSA concluded that validated versions of 
these test models could assist teachers in evaluating achievement of the affective 
objectives for citizenship education in social studies programs. They could also be 
used to monitor attitudinal changes among students over time and to determine the 
needs and interests of students. 

MACOSA also noted that clear and detailed specification of curricular objectives in 
the affective area would greatly a.ssist in the development of these tests. (See 
Recommendation #2, page 66.) 
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CHAPTKR7 Grade 12 Departmental Examinations 

In rcs|x>n.sc to growing public concern, the Legislative Assembly of Alberta passeJ 
a motion on October 19, 1976 ret|ucsting that a study be ccMiducted to examine ihe 
cHect ol the withdrawal of grade 12 departmental examinations on student 
achievement. This task was later assigned to MACOSA, which was established at 
about the same time (October 1976). The resulting /I Grade 1? I ^am 'matUm 
Study was the first study commissioned by MACOSA. 

Alberta Grade 12 Purpose The purpose of the study was to determine whether the change to 
Examination Study non-eompulsory grade 12 departmental examinations had affected the quality of 

education in Alberta. 

Procedures The study approached the problem on the following three fronts: 

1 . What are the current grade 12 student evaluation policies and practices at the 
school system and individual school levels across the province? 

2. What changes have taken place over the last five years in the distribution of 
marks awarded by the schools in grade 12 subjects? 

3. What do the stakeholder publics think has happened to the quality of education 
since accreditation; what changes do they think can be attributed to the change in 
grade 12 examinations; and what do they think ought to happen now? 

The researcher surveyed superintendents in order to answer the first question, and ^ 
the Student Evaluation and Data Processing Services Branch of Alberta EducaticMi 
compiled the necessary data from their records to answer the second question. 
Regarding the third question, the researcher used a direct mail questionnaire to 
gather opinions. A total of 6800 individuals from ten stakeholder groups were 
selected to respond. The average rate of return of the questionnaires was 65.4 per 
cent, ranging from a low of 34 percent return from public sector employers to a high 
of 100 per cent from the 52 schools selected at random from a total of 290 Alberta 
schools offering instruction at the grade 12 level in 1977. The public-at-large 
sample consisted of 3(KK) names chosen using a combination random and fixed 
factor (geographic area) sampling design. 

In order to minimize limitations imposed by this method of opinitMi gathering, 
personal interviews were conducted with a 2 to 3 per cent sample of respondents 
from each stakeholder group. The interview was structured to perform a validation 
function as well as to determine whether the questions were clear to the respon- 
dents, whether respondents had additional ideas regarding some oi the main topics, 
and what reasons respondents had for their answers lo certain key questions. 

Findings Regarding current e\akiatiiMi pi^licics. the slud\ lound thai few snsIlmus 
have no local policy on student cvaluaticui only abiuil 10 per clmU ol stuJiMils 
ucrc in svsienis without a pi^lii). M<^sl svsIlmus had adopted iniHliricil forms of a 
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policy originated by the Lcthbridgc school systems. This policy hinged on means 
for ensuring fair and just evaluation (as also specified in Alberta Education's 
accreditation guidelines). However, a wide gap existed between policy at the 
school board level and practice in the schcxMs. The apparent lack of consistency in 
application of poiicy in actual school operations, within the salne system specifi- 
cally and throughout the province generally, was perceived by superintendents as a 
major obstacle in maintaining credibility with the public. Superintendents also 
identified a number of other concerns and problem areas which, taken as a whole, 
would indicate that there existed an urgent need to examine ways of improving 
policy implementation procedures. 

A review of high school records showed that since compulsory examinations were 
dropped in 1 973 there had been a general increase in marks awarded by schcx>l staffs 
in all academic subjects except Chemistry 30X and Physics 30X. The typical trend 
of marks since the I970's was a sharp increase in all regions of the province to 1 973, 
followed by a more gradual increase up to 1975. A slight drop was evident in 1976 
and 1977. A continuation of this trend to 1980 would likely result in a return to the 
five-year aveiage established under the former system of external examinations. 
The results of the questionnaire survey indicated that most people thought that 
changes had occurred in the quality of education in the past five years. People from 
outside the professional educational community tended to feel that the change had 
been for the worse, i nese people perceived a lack of common stiiindards across the 
province and felt this lack was a problem. They viewed the examinations as 
comparable guideposts, and nothing appeared to have replaced them in this func- 
tion. Educators, on the other hand, were less enthusiastic about a return to a 
compulsory departmental examination system. Some teachers were pessimistic 
about a simple solution to this complex problem. 

More specifically, the survey indicated that: 

1 . Respondents thought that mathematics and science achievement may 
have improved or remained constant but that achievement in English 
had decreased. 

2. There was general but not universal feeling that some change was 
needed, but the groups responding were split as to whether compulsory 
departmental should be re-established. Adults generally favored rein- 
troduction, but subcategories of adults varied in opinion. 

3 . There was overwhelming agreement that final marks should be based on 
the entire year's work and not on a single examination (but a final 
examination could be a significant part of the final evaluation). 

4. Respondents did not think that multiple choice testing alone could 
adequately test all the different kinds of student achievement. 
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5. Respondents were favorable to evaluation procedures measuring both 
knowledge and attitudes, but interviews indicated uncertainties as to 
what attitudes should be assessed, and how. 

The researcher noted that a further problem with using the pre- 1973 form of 
departmental examinations was a tendency to treat non-examination subjects as 
second class subjects. Arguments that seemed favorable to the return of examina- 
tions were the maintenance of comparable standards across the province and 
certification of a known level of achievement. Interestingly enough, even though 
the majority of respondents agreed with the latter reason, there was nothing in the 
pre- 1 973 grade 12 departmental examinations that guaranteed this. Although 
students could be compared within a year* there was no guarantee of comparability 
across years. (Examinations of differing degrees of difficulty, and sometimes 
having different curricular emphases* were administered each year and the results 
were scaled each year so that the same proportion of students received As, Bs and so 
on with some variation in the different subject areas.) 

The arguments surrounding the departmental examinations are not simple ones. 
Some of the intentions that surrounded their withdrawal may not have been 
realized; others have. Societal change has confounded the issue, making it difficult 
to reach a clear perception of what has happened. 

Conclusions and Observations In its report of November 1977, the study con- 
cluded that the answer to the question from the Legislative Assembly depends on 
the interpretation of the question, including what constitutes quality. 

1 . If ''quality of education'* means the amount students actually know, 
there is no data available for answering the question, given the difficul- 
ties of measurement and given the changes in the curriculum. 

2. If quality of education means standards of achievement and these 
standards are equated with the proportions of A-F marks awarded, and 
assuming the inherent abilities of Alberta students arc much the same 
from year to year, then in more jurisdictions and subjects more *A' 
grades are awarded now than previously, and this 'inflation'' can be 
inferred to be a result of dropping mandatory examinations. 

3. If quality of education is interpreted as people's perceptions about 
quality, then change has occurred, but groups are split as to the direction 
of change. Persons most closely associated ith education tend to view 
the change as more positive than does the public at large. Changes in 
society, rather than the withdrawal of departmental examinations, were 
more frequently identified as a cause of change. 
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4. Given other changes in society, a return to departmental examinations 
will not return education to pre- 1 973 conditions. However, something 
needs to be done because of the perceived decline in achievement as 
opposed to the rise in marks, the general decline in public confidence in 
education, and the continuing existence of room for improvement in the 
quality of education. 
Conclusions of MACOSA InOctober 1977, v^hcnlhc Alberta Grade llExamina- 
tion Study was released, MACOSA recognized thai the Alberta public was seri- 
ously concerned about educa nal quality but that at the same time some groups 
were reluctant to return to the pre- 1973 form of departmental examinations. At that 
time MACOSA recommended on an interim basis: 

That the Ministerof Education extend the existing accreditation policy for a 
minimum of three years, subject to review after that period, and further that 
the necessary steps be taken to enhance the effectiveness of the existing 
policy with respect to student evaluation. 

Subsequent Events'® 

1 . After MACOSA submitted the above recommendation to the Ministerof Educa- 
tion, the Minister announcec' that Alberta Education would intensify its supervi- 
sion of school evaluation policies and pnxredures to reduce major discrepancies 
among systems and schools, and that the Curriculum Branch of Alberta Educa- 
tion would continue, as the Curriculum Policies Board had recomtiier Jed. to 
more precisely specify learning objectives in programs of study and curriculum 
guides. 

2. In 1978 MACOSA received as information a study conducted at the University 
of Alberta (Mehra, 1 977) which found that teacher-assigned marks in university 
enh mce subjects arc slightly better predictors of success in university programs 
than were the departmental examination marks assigned before 1973. 
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CHAPTERS General Conclusions and Recommendations 

General MACOSA comiiiissioncd five preliminary studies, five achievement studies jnd 

Conclusions ^'g^^' ^^'hcr studies related to student achievement. The researchers submitted data. 

conclusions and recommendations to their steering committees, and both results 
interpretation panels and steering committees made judgements concerning stan- 
dards of pert'ormance tor the achievement studies. On the basis ot information from 
all of these sources, MACOSA arrived at some general conclusions about student 
achievement in ,\lbcrta and suitable evaluation procedures. These conclusions. 
v;hich appear in greater detail throughout the report, are summarized here. 

1 , Alberta Grade 3 Achievement Performance levels of a sample of Alberta 
grade 3 students on standardized tests administered in 1977 were assessed. 
Comparisons were made with data from a similar study conducted in Edmonton 
public schools in 1956 and between rural and urban schools in 1977, From the 
findings of this study, MACOSA concluded that skill levels in reading, lan- 
guage and arithmetic have been maintained for Edmonton students over the 
2Uyear period. The 1977 skill levels on all tests were about the same for rural 
and urban groups, nu apparent improvement in the situation in that many people 
in the past believed that student achievement was lower in rural schools, a belief 
that had some support from the research data available. 

2, Reading (Grades 3, 6, 9 and l?.^ Performances in reading were generally 
satisfactory at all four grade levels tested, and the performance in phonics at the 
grade 3 level was particularly saiisfactor . A'herta students appeared to be 
improving or at least maintaining ^Y^:[r itaumg skills as they progressed 
through the grades. Students showed weaknesses, however, in using prefixes 
and suffixes to obtain word meanings in grade 6; in identifying directly siated 
details on maps and charts in grade 9; and in understanding implications in 
selected reading materials in each of grades 6, 9 and 12, 

3, Writing (Grades 3, 6, 9 and 12) Performances were weak in all four grades 
on the short answer section of the writing test, which assessed abilities in 
capitalization, spelling', punctuation and sentence structure. Performances 
were stronger on the longer writing assignment, which asked students to write 
a story in grade 3, a story or description in grade 6, an exposition in grade 9. 
and an argument in grade 1 2, On the writing assignment all students achieved 
high scores for keeping on the topic and writing legibly. Alberta students 
appeared to be more successful at using their own language in writing than at 
finding errors in or manipulating a structured assignment. Although perfor- 
mance on the writing assignment was generally satisfactory, there was some 
concern about the fact that 26 percent of grade 12 students performed below 
th^* expected functional level. (Students whose writing was rated as "Tunc* 
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tional" were able to communicate at a basic level but needed instruction in 
some i^pects of writing skills. ) MACOSA judged performances in writing to 
be saiisfactory in grades 3 and 9, marginally satisfactory in grade 6, and 
unsatisfactory in grade 12. 

4. Mathematics (Grade 3, 6« 9 and 12) Performance in numlvr facts and 
computation (adding, subtracting* multiplying and dividing) was satisfactory 
at all grade levels, but performances in problem solving, geometry, measure- 
ment and consumer mathematics were unsatisfactory. MACOSA speculated 
that the difficulty with problem solving might be attributed to weaknesses in 
students' reading abilities as well as to the complex reasoning skills required. 
(No tirm evidence is available to support this conclusion.) Weaknesses in 
geometry, measurement and consumer mathematics might be related to the 
lesser emphases these areas receive in the Alberta mathematics curriculum. 
Geometry studies at the elementary level have only recently been increased. 
The metric system of measurement is relatively new to Alberta school pro- 
grams, and consumer mathematics, although considered an important skill for 
daily living, receives little or no attention in the senior high sch(H)l. 

This study found that boys performed better than girls, on all aspects of 
mathematics and this difference became more pronounced as the grade level 
increased. School size also showed a relationship to achievement differences, 
and interestingly, the differences varied according to grade level. G:-ade 3 
students in small schools (under 30 students per grade) performed best; in 
grade 6 the medium-sized school (3 1 - 70 students per grade) began to emerge 
as dominant; for grade 9 the medium school (41 - 101 students per grade) 
showed clear dominance; and at the grade 1 2 level school size failed to show 
any significant differences in achievement. The large elementary school (over 
70 students per grade) quite consistendy had the lowe,st levels of performance. 
Regarding the type of high school mathematics program, students who had 
taken Math 30 had the highest scores. It is not surprising that the Math 30 
students performed best in the areas where they had received the greatest 
amount of instruction (number work and algebra) and that they were fewer 
differences among students in the different mathematics programs in areas 
where the amount of instruction is more equivalent (geometry, measurement, 
statistics and consumer mathematics). 

5. Science (Grades 3, 6, 9 and I2t Performances in science were generally 
satisfactory at all four levels. Weaknesses were evident, however, in the 
following areas: methods of scientific investigation in grade 3; physical sci- 
ence in grades 3, 6 and 12; and earth/space science, and knowledge about 
science and scientists in grades 9 and 12. All four grades showed relative 
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strengths in biological and life sciences, and grades 6, 9 and 12 showed 
strengths in methods of scientific investigation. The low scores in physical 
science at the grade 3 level could be attributed to the difficulty of the concepts 
involved. Satisfactory performances on scientific processes in grades 9 and 1 2 
probably reflect an increased emphasis on laboratory activities in junior and 
senior high schools. 

In the case of science at the secondary level, an additional measure of adequacy 
was available in that standardized tests with United States norms were used. 
The average performances for Alberta students in grades 9 and 1 2 were higher 
than the U.S. norms established in 1970. 

The science study also showed that in grades 9 and 1 2 girls outperformed boys 
on questions measuring knowledge of and attitudes towards scientists and 
science as a field of study. 

6. Social Studies (Grades 10, 11 and 12) Because the Alberta social studies 
program was under revision when MACOSA conducted its achievement 
studies, only performances at the high school level were assessed. 

Social Studies 30 students scored higher on Social Studies 10 and 20 items than 
on Social Studies 30 items. Also. Social Studies 30 students scored higher on 
the 10- and 20-lcvel items than did students currently registered in Social 
Studios 10 and 20. Performances of Social Studies 30 students were considered 
unsatistULtory on the 30-level items but satisfactory on the other items. Stu- 
dents did less well on questions which required skills in interpreting informa- 
tion or in analyzing, .synthesizing, and evaluating information than on ques- 
tions requiring the use of simpler proce.s.ses like recalling or acquiring and 
organi/in|L^ information. Achievement was unsatisfactory in the content areas 
of partii. ipatory government, population ind production, conflict and coopcra- 
tion. politioiil systems and economic systems: and satisfactory in the areas of 
national unify, poverty, and regional disparity. 

MACOSA observed that (1) if province-wide achievement testing in social 
studies is lo be successful, there must be a clearly specified core curriculum; 
and (2) performance levels on the MACOSA social studies test may bear a 
substantial relationship to how successfully the 1971 social studies program 
was implene^:!eu in the schools. 

7. Grade 12 i.xamir ations The findings oi the A I he no Grade 12 Examination 
Study hi\ MACOSA to conclude that Alberta Education should not rcinstitute 
the dcpaitmental examinations in their pre- 1 973 form. However, in view of the 
perceived decline in achievement as opposed to the rise in marks, the general 
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decline in public confidence in education, and the continuing need for im- 
provement in the quality of education, MACOSA recognized that appropriate 
information about student achievement should be made available and that 
action should be taken to facilitate the achievement of fairness and equity in the 
awarding of marks. 

MACOSA's recommendations in this regard appear later in this chapter. (In 
1977 when ihc Alberta Grade 12 Examination Study was released, MACOSA 
made an interim recommendation that the existing accreditation policy be 
extended for a minimum of three years, subject to review after that period, and 
that the necessary steps be taken to enhance the effectiveness of the existing 
policy on student evaluation.) 

8. Factors Affecting Student Achievement M ACOS A s testing program could 
not take into acrrount factors affecting student achievement because these 
factors are difficult to measure and interact with each other in complex ways. 
MACOSA also decided that such information was not needed for its assess- 
ment.;, which dealt with data at the provincial level only and did not evaluate 
individual students, schools or school systems. 

However, recognizing that home environment, aptitude and other non-school 
factors can be as significant as instructional factors (or even more so) in the 
evaluation of student achievement, MACOSA commissioned two reviews of 
the literature to further analyze the research in this area. These reviews found 
that ihe research tends to be inconclusive in terms of any consistent effect of 
environmental or school factors on student achievement. 

9. Listening and Speaking Members of MACOSA are hopeful that the tests 
developed for listening and speaking for grades 3, 6, 9 and 12 can be made 
reliable and valid through continued development and revision and that Alberia 
norms can be established. 

10. Attitude Studies The researchers judged that the tests they developed to 
assess attitudes towards the world of work and school subjects were reliable 
and valid. MACOSA observed that these tests could be quite useful to schools 
after further arfmement and the establishment of norms, and agreed that a 
project which developed modelsof tcstsof the citizenshipeducation objectives 
in the social studies program should be continued. 

Recommendatiuiis Having received all the infc^niuaic^n which was requested, including test results. 

reviews of research, judgements of pan«;ls and steering conmiittees. overviews of 
p(»ssibK; evaluation systems and structures, and data tVoni various other studies, the 
Minivers* Advisory Committee on Student Achievement makes the following 
rccomnuMKlatic^ns. which ha\e been gnmixHl int(^ three areas. 
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I. 



A Proposed 
Assessment 
Program 



The Minister's Af'visory Committee on Student Achievement reaMiimcnds: 

1 . THAT MAC()SA-l\|V Icsls Iv acliiiinislcivd pcriiKlicall\ al selected 
izradc lc\els. hiil wilh sainpliiiiz plans eMeiidcd pennil iiciierali/a- 
Uo\] oi ivsiills [o sc'lnuil s\slcin pnpulaliiMis, 

Thi.» testing program would serve the following purposes: feedback to publics, 
including reports on how Iwal systems meet particular goals and objectives set by 
the province; and decision making rcgardiiig maintenance and improvement of the 
quality of instruction, including local system needs vis a vis the particular provin- 
cial objectives tested. 

Details of a proposed testing program of the type recommended are given in Table 
14. This suggested program involves cyclical testingat three-year intervals for each 
subject assessed, with no more than three subjects to be tested in any given year. 
Testing would occur mainly at the grades 3, 6, 9 and 12 levels but variation would 
be possible. In such a testing program a relatively few selected high priority 
objectives would be used in the development of the test for each subjec. area. 

This testing program could serve school systems by using provincial resources 
which are to a large extent already available. Otherwise, school systems would 
incur considerable costs for developing and administering their own tests. The 
program would provide information about the distributions of scores at both 
provincial and sch(wl system levels to all interested groups and t(^ school boards, 
administrators and teachers. Provincial and local averages and the variability of 
distributions would also be communicated. 

2. THAT Ihc prnptiscci asscssiiicnl prnyrani lesi ciiiTiciilar ohjcelivcs 
selected I mm all chHiiaiiis (kinuvlecliie. attilikles aiul skills) and 
tluuiyht levels, aiul not nii|\ Irniii the most easil\ tested areas. 

Assessment programs of this type can unduly influence the instructional emphases 
of school programs because educators tend to concentrate on those objectives which 
are tested and place less stress on areas that are not tested. If the tests are designed to 
measure achievement of a wide variety of currieular objectives, this problem is less 
likely to occur. 

The MACOSA tests attempted to measure achievement o( a wide range of high 
priority objectives. For example, the writing test evaluated students' abilities in 
writing original compositions as well as aptitude for identifying errors in punclua- 
tion; and the science test assessed students' attitudes towards science as well as 
knowledge of certain concepts. 

MACOSA noted the difficulties ex|>erienced in testing attitudes and values because 
oi the absence of a clear and detailed specification of currieular objectives tor 
affective learning. 
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.V rilAT (he U'sis ilc\olo[vil h\ MAC'OSA iinosliualors bo rc\isi.Ht as 
iviiiiiivd. ami llial those losls u hich have nni boon be nnnnocl in 
oiilrr thai lhe\ iua\ be used in subseiiLienl assessnu/nls ol sUuLmiI 
aehie\eiHenl. 



Tests which have not yet been normed inchide the Listening and Speaking tests, the 
Scales on Attitudes Towards the World of Work, and the School Subjects Attitude 
Scales. Of these tests, only the Scales on Attitudes Towards the World of Work are 
presently ready to be administered. The other tests require varying amounts of 
revision. Norming of these revised tests would take place only if the tests are found 
to be valid and reliable. 



Table 14 

Specific Features of a Proposed Provincial Testing Program 



Month/Year Grades Curriculum Area Comments 

May. 1980 3.6.9.12 1. Science 1. Use 1978 tesis, possibly with some additions. 

3.6.9.12 2. Listening and Speaking 2. Provincial norming administration. 



May. 1981 3.6.9.12 3. Mathematics 3. Use 1978 tests, possibly with some additions. 

6.9 4. Attitudes Towards School 4. Spring norming administration for grades 6, 9. 

Subjects Administer to grades II or 1 2 if validated for use 

in senior high school. 

9. 12 5. Attitudes Towards World of 5. Alternatively, may be used with grades 8 and 1 1 . 
Work 



May. 1982 3.6.9.12 6. Reading 
3.6.9.12 7. Writing 
6.12 8. Social Studies (Civics 
Education) 



May . 1 983 Repeat 1 980 portion of the 

cycle 



6. Use 1978 test, possibly with some additions. 

7. Use 1978 tests. 

8. Permits time for further test development 
(e.g. . other aspects of affective domain) and for 
additional grades (e.g.* grades 3« 9). 



Use expanded test in listening and speaking — 
1978 version with additions. 
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4. Tli/\T at some appn^prialc liinc ihc MAC'OSA tests in RcaJing and 
W ritinii. and l-isteniny aiul Spcakiniz he used \o in\ estimate relation- 
shi[is anuMij: \arious aspects i^l the laiiLiuaye arts m order to determine 
reeommendations abiuit instruction. 

At the present time there is no firm evidence regarding the above-mentioned 
relationships, particularly those that might pertain to an integrated 
language arts curriculum. The MACOSA listening and speaking study, which was 
limited in scope, found that good speakers are not necessarily go<id listeners, and 
vice versa. Further research in this area could result in modification of instructional 
methods or even of curricular objectives. For example, further research might show 
that teachers should conduct separate activities directed towards teaching each of 
listening and speaking. 

r^. rilA l' the work niitiated b\ MACOSA in assessing the alTecli\e 
i)b|ecii\es of the social studies be contiiuied. 

MACOSA commissioned the development of test models for assessing attitudes 
and values in the area of citizenship education. This recommendation endorses 
piloting and field testing of these models. 

0. *rtlA r the [proposed assessment prourain and the [Mvsent high sch(u)| 
achie\cnient tests be integrated. 

Although in a number of cases the MACOSA tests for grade 12 and the high school 
achievement tests are quite different, MACOSA observed that duplication of effort 
should be avc^dcd where the reasons for testing are similar and the tests themselves 
have similar content. This procedure could also reduce costs. 

7. rilAI' validation proeedtires lor tests w hieh nielude items outsule tlie 
speed led eore eiirrieulum include the iino|\einent of a eross-seelional 
samf^k- ol teachers and eoinnuinits representatives. 

This recommendation would apply, for example, to the grade 12 mathematics test 
w hich contains items on consumer education even though that topic does not appear 
in the grade 12 mathematics curriculum. In such cases information ab<iut what 
students sh(^uld be expected to know is not available from the program of studies 
and must be obtained from knowledgeable educators, members of receiving groups 
such as post*secondary educational institutions, business and labor, and iiicmbers 
ol the general public. 

s I IIA 1 where appn^priaie. results inierpivtalion panels he used in the 
assessmenl aiul evaluation o\ student perh»rinanee. 

Results interpretati(^n panels, which would identify expectali(^ns of the public. 
c(Hild be particularly useful when benchmarks ornc^rms have nol been established; 
that is. when the tests are new or have been substantially revised. The panels would 
also be appn^priate in other instances because n(^rms alone may noi provide enough 
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IL The Departmental 
ExaminaUofi Question 



inroDiiation lor making iudgenicnts about how well the studtMils have pcrtbm]od. 
Sonic of tho diHioultics which MACOSA\s results inlerprctation panels cncoun- 
(cTcd made it clear thai, when panels arc used, their judgemenls must be based on a 
l irm understanding ol lhc program being nssessed and the techniques being used in 
the assessment. This could be achieved thn)Ugh early and appropriate involvement 
ot the panels in the particular assessment program. 

11! \l a '.•oinpuici i/cd iiLMii haiikini! pr<Mccl. incliuliiiLi sliiJ> ol iiiscr- 
\ I'wC viiul ciM!sii|ialii>n ».-oin|)oiKMiis. he* coiiiniissioiicJ in order to study 
liir.- K-asihiliiv ui ihis a|'>pr<KKli in slma ini! a miinlvr ol purposes lor 
i^roiips \\\\\\ ivs|ionsibiliiit.'s r*w ass».'ssnienl at ihc |)ro\incial. sclioi>l 
s\*.(i;ni iiiul Llassromn k-vcls 

Items tor such u da^a bank would be develoi>ed, validated and selected both locally 
and provincially and filed centrally. The items would be based upon a large number 
of objectives, input from the school system level would provide for continuous 
additions of items to the bank and continuous validation of items. These items could 
be combined to make common tests for various agencies (ranging from Alberta 
Education to individual teachers) and tests tailor-made to specific purposes such as 
initial placement, diagnosis of learning handicaps and determining the effective- 
ness of instructional programs. 

In February 1979 MACOSA received information on the establishment of the 
Ontario Assessment Instrument Pool, of which procedures for collecting, retriev- 
ing, using, updating and replacing items form a significant part. MACOSA advises 
that Alberta Education should keep up to date on the progress of this activity. 

10 THAT Ilk* Kc*i:iiMial OUlccs ol Allx-ria I'Alucalioi) provide scluuW 
|iinsdi<.iuMis wiih uMisiilialivL* services regardine siiidcni assessment 
|in>L!raiiis. 

Under MACOSA's proposals most of the responsibility for student assessment 
remains at the local level; however, findings from {he Alberta Grade 12 Examina- 
tion Study, particularly the observations of school superintendents, suggest that 
IcKvJ expertise in student assessment varies among school jurisdictions. The re- 
gional offices are an appropriate agency for providing support services regarding 
evaluation techniques. These services could assist in at least three areas: improving 
instruction, developing expertise of teachers in evaluation, and providing some 
degree of comparability both in evaluation techniques and the proportion of high 
aad low marks awarded within and amon^; schcx)! systems. 

In October 1 977 MACOSA reviewed the findings of the Alberta Grade 12 Exami- 
nation Study and concluded that: a) serious concerns had ben expressed about 
educational quality; b) there was a general desire that action be taken to ensure or 
enhance this quality; c) there was considerable reluctance on the part of the various 
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publics to return to the pre- 1973 mandatory type of departmental examinations; d) 
although the system of accreditation of local school systems to award final marks in 
what had been ''examinations subjects'' was not working as well as it might, the 
system could be made to work. Subsequently MACOSA made an interim general 
recommendation to the Minister that a flnal decision on grade 12 departmental 
examinations be deferred for at hast three years and that *'the necessary steps be 
taken to enhance the effectiven s of the existing policy with respect to student 
evaluation''. MACOSA did not at thai time specify what constituted the *' neces- 
sary steps' \ but did indicate that advice on this issue would be offered after 
completion of several other MACOSA studies. 

In November 1977 the Minister announced to the Legislative Assembly that in view 
of the evidence of variation in school system evaluation policies and practices. 
Alberta Education would ''intensify supervision of school evaluation policies and 
procedures to reduce major discrepancies among systems, and schools". Addition- 
ally, the Curriculum Branch wouiri ^'continue to more precisely specify learning 
objectives in existing programs of study and curriculum guides for the information 
of students, teachers, and the public'*, a process which had commenced in response 
to a recommendation of the Curriculum Policies Board at about the same time as the 
establishment of MACOSA. The Minister noted also that the question of mandatory 
grade 12 departmental examinations would be reviewed after MACOSA filed its 
final report. 

Pursuant to these statements from the Minister, Alberta Education in ccxiperation 
with representatives of the teachers', trustees', and superintendents' organizations 
developed a statement on Guidelines for Developing Student Evaluation Policy in 
Alberta School Systems (1978). These guidelines provided a model for local 
jurisdictions. In the fall of 1 978 the guidelines were distributed to all school systems 
and schools. In addition. Alberta Education continues to analyse high school marks 
awarded by school systems and make inquiries into cases of unexplained discrepan- 
cies in the proportions of high and low marks assigned within particular school 
systems and schools. Since 1977 all school systems which had been without hval 
policies on student evaluation have adopted such policies. Consequently^ aware- 
ness of the requirement for the use affair, and to some degree comparable, means 
lor evaluation has increased. Work continues on securing the effectiveness of 
system policies at the school level. 

All the foregoing developments provide background for the following recommen- 
dation. 

The Minister's Advisory Committee on Student Achievement recommends: 

111 HA r niaiKljlMiA iiratic \1 Jcparlincnlal cxiuninathMis \\w [uirpusc 
m| ardiDi! tiiKil marks nn( Iv rvnislilulcJ 
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As a result of weighing the evidence received from MACOSA's various studies and 
advisory groups, MACOSA concludes that the principal responsibility for evalua- 
tion of student achievement for purposes of promotion through the several grade 
levels and for the awarding of diplomas should continue to reside with local school 
systems. Alberta Education should continue to provide assistance to improve 
practices in student assessment and should regularly monitor levelsof achievement. 

The argument against reinstitution of mandatory departmental examinations in their 
historical form is based oT) two main contentions: first, that these examinations have 
not pmvided their usually assumed standard of evaluation; and second, that 
teacher-assigned marks provide as good or better predictions of later academic 
success in post-secondary studies than do marks from common examinations. 

On the first point, the Alherta Gnule 12 Examination Study discussed serious 
pn^bicms and disadvantages associated with the departmental examinations system 
terminated in 1973. This study noted that a number of popular beliefs concerning 
the benefits of the examinations, on which success or failure of students in 
matriculation subjects was bascd^ proved to be illusory if not myth or false hopes. 
Contrary to popular belief that the examinations maintained educational standards 
from one year to the next, the examinations ac tually did not serve this purpose. 
Changes in the content of courses, changes in the emphases given (the tests stressed 
different sections of a course from year to year), and the need to develop a 
completely new set of questions for each test date all prevented the tests I roni being 
sufficiently comparable to ensure a viable basis from which to establish an enduring 
standard of achievement. A statistical procedure was adopted to fix the marks to 
result in approximately the same profiortion of As. Bs, Cs* Ds and failures from 
year to year. Beginning in l%f), the distribution of marks in each subject was fixed 
to parallel Ihc distribution of scores which students enrolled in the particular subject 
attained on a general ability test — School ami College Ability Test (SCAT). If H 
percent of the students in the subject obtained A-range scores on the SCAT, then H 
percent ot the marks given on the dcpartniental examination in that subject would be 
assigned to the A-rangc. Since the difficulty of the tests varied, the only ^'standard" 
involved from year to year came about from the system used for assigning the 
relative proportions of marks at different grade levels. The only validity of the 
examinations for puq^oscs of comparison was how well a particular student ranked 
in comparison with classmates writing the same examination at the same lime. 
Comparisons bclwccn individuals or groups over time were invalid because ot* 
diflcMcnccs in the cxamiiialions used each time a subject was tested. 

Consequently, the examinations never provided a measure of year-to-year trends 
Tor the purpose of monitoring achievement standards: there was merely a prevalent 
but errnncous bclicr thai provincial trends were being tracked over time. The best 
the examinations system could do, given the nature of the tests and the scoring 
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system, was to set ccMiiparabIc standards ot achievement from school lo school 
within a single semester,-' 

On the other hand, MACOSA's proposal for periodic testing to determine levels of 
achievement on a provincial basis will provide the information which many groups 
want regarding general levels of achievement not only in a given year but over 
longer periods as well." N^ACOSA's proposal meets the demand for maintenance 
of standards in a way that v/ou\d not be possible through reinstitution of departmen- 
tal examinations in their historical form. 

Regarding the second contention — the question of the relative efficiency of grade 
12 departmental examinations versus teacher-assigned marks as predictors of 
academic success in post-secondary education — little evidence is available. 
MACOSA found that post-secondary educational institutions vary greatly regard- 
ing marking procedures, types of grades assigned, and methods of storing informa- 
tion OP marks. Given the time line for MACOSA's reports, and the mandate of the 
Comn. .tee, MACOSA had no opportunity to systematically study data on post- 
secondary marking patterns. However, the one institution-wide study which came 
to MACOSA's attention (Mehra, 1977) indicates that at the University of Alberta, 
which is the largest post-secondary educational institution in the province, 
teacher-assigned marks in university entrance subjects are generally slightly better 
as predictors of success in university programs than were the departmental exami- 
nation marks assigned before the 1973 change to the accreditation system. Thus the 
available evidence confutes popular belief and does not support a return to the 
departmental examinations in order to improve the screening of applicants for 
entrance to at least the university sector of post-secondary educational programs. 
There are a number of speculations, general!} validated through experience, that 
support the view that teacher-assigned marks are more likely to rcllcct the student's 
true level of achievement than does the score on a single examination. Teacher 
marks presumably would be based on students' demonstrated competence and 
achievement in a variety of assignments over the full term of a course. The marks 
should reflect a diversity of measurements and observations of attitudes and 
accomplishments ranging over the full spectrum of educational goals, some of 
which are difficult or imposssible to test in the standard examination setting, 
Further, teacher-assigned marks should minimize the inllucncing of in sults of a 
machine-scored test through cramming and ^Mcsl wisencss'* and the effects ol 
particularly adverse psychological conditions w hich sonic students might be cndur- 

■■' Horn I ulk-r review oHhc histors ol pruvincial c\ainiiKiti(»ii pnaMRTs in Albt-n.i. stvM'/rs /// Sttuk iu I vtiluation 
(im//^r\r(/rr//(Alk'rty hiliicalion. I<)7(i).pp, ^.fv This puhlicatuwi is auiiluhlvMui rcqik-si Irnin llifCouiiimtiita- 
tiotis Branch Alberta lulucatioii. 

* ■ Sec RcL-<^inniendatu>n # I , p. which cmituins M \(*()SA*s proposal iov (xtkkIic Icsime al llic uraJcs ^. f>. ^> 
afid \ 2 levels. 



ing during the time periled set aside tor a specific exaniinatiiMi. The impact i^t all the 
atorcmcntioned intluenccs provides further reas(^ns tor rejecting the historical \ypc 
of departmental examination as a basis tor awarding tinal marks. 

MACOSA's prop(^sals tor a testing pn^gram and c(^nsultative services'^ pn^misc a 
broader and s(^under appn^ach t(^ maintaining standards than reversion to the 
departmental examinati(^ns system C(^uld. MACOSA's proposals arc designed to 
provide standards and convey intormati(^n to interested groups while allowing the 
promotii^n of students and assignment of final marks to remain predominantly 1(k al 
matters except for certain types of appeal, as mentioned in Rec(Mnmendation #13 
following. Since MACOSA's tests would remain valid torthecuniculum trom year 
to year(until the curriculum is revised substantially), and since the tests would be o\' 
equal difficulty from year to year, the tests would provide an indication of standards 
over time — a desirable role which many people mistakenly thought was filled by 
the majulatory grade 12 departmental examinations. 

12. rilAl iiradc 12 dcpartmcntiil r\ainiiKitioiis cmHiiiuc lo he made 
a\ ailahic in Januar\ and June lur sc html s\ stems thai w isli to use thcin. 

Evaluation of students for purposes of promotion should continue to be primarily 
the responsibility of local sch(X>l jurisdictions. The departmental examinations 
should remain available, however, for those jurisdictions not wishing t(^ exercise 
this responsibility, 

I ^ TH AT Alhcria I' ducat ion continue in pi\i\ iUe jjrade I 2 appeal exaini- 
natiuns tur theu' eui"rent uses. 

The appeal examinations are still useful for special cases involving individual 
students, such as those requiring external criteria for scholarships applications, 
candidates for adult diplomas, and students who wish to challenge teacher- 
assigned marks. 

III. Propos>ed Student The Minister's Advisory Committee on Student Achievement recommends: 

Evaluation Policies | \ \\\\ \ .\lhetla IdueaMon establish a Student I xaluation l^iheies Hmirdeoin- 
Board and Referrals posed iW reptvsentatives nl stakehoUlei L:nuips lo ad\ise the Minister nf 

l-.ilueathMi on matters relali\e \n studeiu aehie\einent 

M ACQS A considers that continuing public input is vital to ettective and responsive 
policy decisions and actions on pnwincial student evaluation, and therefore that a 
structure which would serve in such an advisory capacity should be established. 

The terms of reference for the proposed Student Hvaluation Policies Board should 
include the tbllowing: 

Si-»: RconnmcndatUMi #10, p f)*> 
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Function To advise the Minister ot Education on matters relative to student 
achievement. 

Membership 

1 . The Board shall consist of a chairman and nine appointed members. 

2. The Minister shall appoint, for a term of up to three years, members from lists of 
nominecii submitted by each of the following groups or organizations: 

a. Alberta Chamber of Commerce (one member) 

b. Alberta Federation of Home and School Associations (one member) 

c. Alberta Federation of Labour (one member) 

d. Alberta School Trustees' Association (one member) 

e. Alberta Teachers' Association: one representative for the elementary level 
and one represtintative for the secondary level (two members) 

f. Conference of Alberta School Superintendents (one member) 

g. Committee on the Articulation of High Schools and Post-Secondary Educa- 
tional Institutions: representatives of the post-secondary educational com- 
munity (two members) 

^. The chairman of the Boafd shall be an Associate Deputy Minister of Education. 

4. The Minister shall appoint from Alberta Education a non-voting Executive 
Secretary and such administrative assistance as required. This administrative 
support may be assigned from one or more branches of Alberta Education. 

Term of Office The Board shall sit at the pleasure of the Minister. 
Specific Terms of Reference 

1 . The Board shall advise the Minister with respect to provincial policies related to 
the assessment of student achievement in Alberta. 

2. The Board may advise the Minister relative to appropriate evaluation guidelines 
at the schtx)l system level. 

3. The Board shall advise the Minister from time to time as to the adequacy of 
student achievement in specific curricular programs. * 

4. The Board may recommend the establishment of committees to provide direc- 
tion to any studies or projects that the Minister may commission on subjects 
relating to student achievement. Terms of reference for such committees are to 
be established by the Board. 

5. The Board shall attend to such other matters relating to thcevaluati(Mi of student 
achievement as may be referred to it by the Minister. 
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The proposed Student Evaluation Policies Board should keep in close contact with 
the Curriculum Policies Board because the work ot each board has implications for 
the other. 

1 > . 1 HA r iVL-iMnmciutiilioiis siihnuiKxl b\ iho sicoiinii L-oiiiiiiiucos aiut/ur 
ivs<.MivlK'rs lor \\w Inttpuiiii! M/\C()SA losi JcvclnpiiKMii suutios ho 
ivlcnvu lo iIk' Suidcm l Aalualinii Policies Hoard aiut/or lo Atlvrla 
iHtiKalioii: 

a l.isU'iiinii ami S|vakini! 

h. AuiUkk's Towards llic World ol Work 

AlliUidcs Towards School Suhj^vls 

d .AsscssiiK'iil ol" AlTcclivc Ohjcclixcs in llic Social Suulics 

In Recommendation #3, MACOSA dealt specifically with the recommendations 
regarding revision and norming of the tests developed for studies a-c above. 
Recommendation #5 stems from the report on Assessing Affective Objectives in the 
Social Studies, Because of the limited time available for discussing the other 
recommendations arising out of the test development studies, MACOSA recom- 
mends that those recommendations be referred for future consideration. 

1^1. THAT MAC'OSA's sumniarv o{ research riiutiiiLis and conclusions 
rcuaidiiiij laciors allccling sUidcni achicvcniciii he referred lo ihe 
Studeiil 1a aluaiiiMi Policies Board and/t^r Alherta 1-ducalion lor 
liiriher stmK and appropriate action. 

The MACOSA achievement studies revealed certain strengths and weaknesses in 
student performances but because of a lack of information the researchers did not 
attempt to explain the levels of performance. In this report MACOSA has specu- 
lated in a few instances, keeping in mind that further study of educational and 
environmental factors affecting student achievement (as described in Chapter 4) is 
needed before any causes can be definitively identified. 

17 THAI MACOSA's coiicliisioiis and comments reLiarding levels of 
. aihie\en)ent he rel'erred to the Student 1-a atuation Policies Board. 
Alherta latucaiion and or other concerned agencies lor liirther study 
and a|i|M*(jpriate actHMi. 

As noted in the rationale for Recommendation #16, reasons for high and low 
achievement levels are not known. Because of the lack of such information and the 
limited time frame. MACOSA could not state specifically what actions should be 
taken to improve student achievement. Weaknesses and strengths could be related 
to the appropriateness of the curriculum, implementation of curriculum in the 
cla.ssroom. the characteristics of students, or as ind. atcd in Chapter 4, interactions 

Pa^^c Scvcnty'lhr 
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among curriculum, instruction and student traits, or numerous other factors. It is 
MACOS A's hope that the findings and conclusions of the achievement studies will 
be considered carefully by agencies and boards making decisions about curriculum, 
instruction, and evaluation, and by th )se who are doing research on student 
achievement. 
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GLOSSARY This glossary provides non-technical definitions of some standard terms used in 

studies on student achievement. 

Accreditation In Alberta, the Department of Education's delegation of its role 
in evaluating matriculation subjects to the schools, with the proviso that the 
schools act within stated guidelines. The guidelines established in 1973 in- 
cluded following prescribed curricula, adhering to minimum time allotments 
for certain school subjects, and i.'ring certificated teachers. 

ACHIEVEMCNTTBST A test designed to measure a students* grasp of .sonic body of 
knowledge or his proficiency in certain skills, usually as a result of specific 
instruction. 

Affective Pertaining to the feelings, emotions, or attitudes. Affective outcomes 
of education involve feelings more than understandings. A pc^son's likes and 
dislikes, ideals and values arc some of the affective outcomes that education 
may develop. 

Atfitudhtest a test designed to measure the tendency to respond favorably or 
unfavorably towards specific groups, institutions or objects. 

Cluster of items A group of test questions related to the same content area or the 
same program objective. 

Cognitive Having to do with perception, knowledge and understanding. Cogni- 
tive outcomes of education involve learning to know or understand the facts or 
information included in the subject of study. (See Affective.) 

Content validity (OF an educational achievement test): The extent to 
which the items in the test adequately sample the areas of subject matter and the 
skills that a course of instruction has aimed to teach. 

Correlation The extent to which two variables are relaicd; a correlation may 
have either a positive or j negative value. (See p. 1^) for examples.) 

Criterion-referenced TE.ST Any test designed to measure level of attainment in 
specific content or skill areas against a predetermined standard. [See Norm- 
referenced test.) 

Curriculum I ) a group of courses and planned experiences which a student has 
under the guidance of a school, 2) a general overall plan of the content or 
specific mate, ials of instruction that the school should offer the student by way 
of qualifying hiin for graduation or certification. 

Item In test construction, a impic testing task (test question) which provides a 
means to measure achievement of a knowledge, skill or attitudinal objective. 

Matrix sampling A sampling technique i/i which both students and test iteiiis aa- 
sampled. A test instrument consists of seven?i different sets of questions. Hach 
student sampled responds to only one set (^f questions, which is randomly 
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assigned to him. This method is useful for evaluating groups without asking 
any one student to answer too many questions. (See pp. 9, 33.) 

Mean A measure of the **arithmetic average" which is found by summing all 
values and dividing by the number ot cases. 

Median The middle point in a series of measurements after all values have been 
placed in sequence. 

Norm l ) average or typical test score, or other measure, for members of a specific 
group, 2) standard or criterion for judgement. 

Nob M-REFERENCED TEST A test designed to measure how well a student does in 
relation to the group. 

Pilot TESTING Trial testing on a small scale of a new test in order to see if it is 
workable and warrants wider adoption. 

Range The difference between the highest and lowest scittcs in a distribution: 
used as a measure of variability or spread of scores. Forexample, the range 
between 42 and 85 is 43 points. 

Raw score The number of points an individual receives on a test. 

Reliability The degree to which a test measures accurately and consistently 
(sometime*^ referred to as test-rctest reliability). For example, a reliable test 
will produce similar results when administered to the same group at different 
times. 

Semantic differential technique A method of testing in which respondents 
arc asiced to indicated by placing a mark on a rating scale, the meaning they 
attach to a concept or the attitude they hold. (See p. 56 of this report for a sample 
item. ) 

Stakeholder Person or group concerned about issues in basic education su<rh 
as students, parents, teachers, administrators, school boards, employers, 
post-secondary educational institutions and the general public. 

£T/ NDARD DEVIATION A measure of the spread of scores around the mean or 
average score. 

STANDARDIZED TEST As opposed to a teacher-made test, a standardized test is 
designed to be administered and scored under uniform testing conditions, and 
norms are usually provided. 

Validity The extcht to which a test measures what it purports to measure or does 
the job for which it is intended. (See al.so Content validity.) 
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APPENDIX A Ministerial Order Establishing the Minister's 

Advisory Committee on Student Achievement 

Pursuant to section 6 of the Department of Education Act, I, Julian Koziak, 
Minister of Education, hereby establish the Minister's Advisory Commit- 
tee on Student Achievement in accordance with the attached Schedule. 

Schedule I . Function The Committee shall advise the Minister of Education relative to the 

aspects of student achievement noted in section 4. Recommendations and 
re^)rts will be forwarded for consideration by the Minister when available and 
at or near the end of the Committee's term of office. 

2. Membership 

2. 1 The Minister .hall appoint a Committee consisting of nine members. 

2.2 Each of the following shall nominate one representative for the Minister's 
consideration for appointment; 

(a) Alberta Chamber of Commerce 

(b) Alberta Federation of Home and School Associations 

(c) Alberta Federation of Labour 

(d) Alberta School Trustees' Association 

(e) Alberta Teachers' Association 

(f) Alberta Department of Advanced Education and Manpower 

(g) Committee on the Articulation of High School and Post-secondary 
Educational Institutions 

(h) Conference of Alberta School Superintendents 

2.3 The Chairman of the Committee shall be appointed by the Mini.stcr from the 
Alberta Department of Education. 

2.4 The Mini.ster shall appoint from the Alberta Department of Education a 
non-voting Executive Secretary and Project Director. 

3. Term of Office The Committee shall sit from November 1 . 1976 to December 
31, 1978.* 

4. Terms of Reference 

4.1 The committee shall study the elements of studer' achievement and will 
select appropriate elements as a focus or guide to its activities. 

4.2 Aspects of student achievement which shall be studied include the follow- 
ing: 

(i) Rationale — the purposes, basic principles, assumptions underlying 
student achievement 

•On IXxcnilKT 4. iy7K the tdntludinji date was changcil m March .11. 
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(ii) Definitions of student achievement 

(iii) Scope — instruction and achievement 

(iv) Standards and their maintenance 

4.3 Committee recommendations shall attend to the following matters: 

(i) Commissioning of papers, studies and/or projects concerning ihe 
dimensions of student achievement identified above, provided how* 
ever that each such proposal which will result in an expenditure of 
more than $3000 shall be submitted to the Minister for his approval 
before its commissioning 

(ii) Considering the effect of the non-compulsory nature of Grade XII 
Departmental Examinations on the quality of education in Alberta 

(iii) Ways and means to assess, maintain and improve student achievement 
(based on findings from (i) and other considerations) 

(iv) Such other matters as may be referred to the Committee by the 
Minister 

4.4 It shall be the responsibility of the Minister's Advisory Committee to 
recommend the establishment of steering committees to provide direction 
to the studies and projects commissioned by the Minister relating to student 
achievement. Terms of reference for such steering committees arc to be set 
out by the Advisory Committee. Specific responsibilities for steering 
committees will include: 

(a) Developing study designs or requests for proposals in preparation for 
establishing a task force activity or commissioning a study 

(b) Ensuring that progress reporting and phase completion deadlines as 
provided for are being adhered to as closely as possible 

(e) Ensuring that the parties to a study are well informed as to its progress 
on an on*going basis and where appropriate, recommending public 
information releases 

(d) Providing whatever technical or policy advirory ass' tancc to the 
investigator(s) as may be required from time to time 

(e) When investigations are conducted in stages, making recoiiimcnda- 
tions to the Advisory Committee relative to the following: 

(i) as to whether or not the study should proceed into the next stage 

(ii) as to the sufficiency of fund> allocated in respccl of subsequent 
research stages, where pn^gress into the next stage is rccoiii 
mended, within the total contract limit 
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(iii) whether further work should be done on the stage just eomplctcd 
or 

(iv) whether a study or project should be terminated 

(V) upon completion of the final stage of a project, as to disposition of 
the final report 

(f) With regard to each commissioned study, assuring that as many copies 
of the final report together with an executive summary as may have 
been provided for in any contract are tabled with the Advisory Commit- 
tee upon completion 

(g) Such other matters as may be referred to a steering committee by the 
Committee. 

The Goals of Basic Education for Alberta 

Goals are statements which indicate what is to be achieved or worked toward. In 
relation to basic education, goals serve several functions; 

(1) they identify the distinctive role of the school and its contribution to the total 
education of youth; 

(2) they provide purpose and direction to curriculum planning, implementation 
and evaluation; 

(3) they enable parents, teachers and the community at large lo develop a common 
understanding of what the sch(X)ls are trying to achieve. 

Society must periodically re-examine the goals of its schools. Changes in emphasis 
and minor adjustment of the basic goals may be required from lime to time to keep 
pace with social change. 

This statement of goals is to direct education for grades 1 through 12 in Alberta 
schools. It is the basis from which specific objectives for various subjects and 
grades shall be developed. 

While tiie school makes a very imptirtant contribution to education, it is only one of 
the agencies involved in the education of youth. The home, the church, the media 
and community organizations are very significant inlluences on children. It is 
useful, therefore, to delimit the role of schooling in education. Education refers to 
all the learning experiences the individual has in interacting with the physical and 
iiocia! environment; it is a continuing and lifelong process. Schooling, which has a 
more limited purpt)se, refers to the learning activities planned and conducted by a 
formally structured agency which influences individuals during a specified period. 
There is. of course, a very close relationship between schooling and education — 
the learning which occurs in school influences and is influenced by what is learned 
outside the school. 

Pttj^c lufflity-tliri'c 
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Goals of Schooling SchcHiling, as part ot education, accepts primary and distinctive responsibility for 

specific goals basic to the broader goals of education. Programs and activities shall 
be planned, taught and evaluated on the basis of these specific goals in order that 
students: 

— Develop competencies in reading, writing, speaking, listening and viewing. 

— Acquire basic knowledge and develop skills and attitudes in mathematics, the 
practical and fine arts, the sciences, and the social studies (including history and 
geography), with appropriate local, national and international emphasis in 
each. 

— Develop the learning skills of finding, organizing, analyzing and applying 
information in a constructive and objective manner. 

— Acquire knowledge and develop skills, attitudes and habits which contribute to 
physical, mental and social well-being. 

— Develop an understanding of the meaning, vesponsibiiities and benefits of 
active citizenship at the local, national and international levels. 

— Acquire knowledge and develop skills, attitudes and habits required to respond 
to the opportunities and expectations of the world of work. 

Because the above goals are highly interrelated, each complementing and reinforc- 
ing the others, priority ranking among them is not suggested. It is recognized that in 
sequencing learning activities for students some goals are emphasized earlier than 
others; however, in relation to the total years of schooling, they are of equal 
importance. 

In working toward the attainment of its goals, the school will strive for excellence. 
However, the degree of individual achievement also depends on student ability and 
motivation as well as support from the home. Completion of diploma requirements 
is expected to provide the graduate with basic preparation for lifelong learning. 
Dependent on program choices, the diploma also enables job entry or further formal 
study. 

Goals of Education Achievement of the broader goals of education must be viewed as a shared 

responsibility of the community. Maximum learning occurs when the efforts and 
expectations of various agencies atfecting children coinplcment each other. Recog- 
nizing the learning that has or has not occurred throu[!h various community 
intluences, among which the home is most important> the school will strive to: 

— Develop intellectual curiosity and a desire for lifelong learning. 

— Develop the ability to get along with }K'ople of varying backgrounds, beliefs and 
lifestyles. 

— Develop a sense of community responsibility which embraces respect for law 
and authority, public and private property, and ihc rights of others. 
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Develop self-discipline, sclt-undcrslanding and a positive self-concept through 

realistic appraisal of one's capabilities and limitations. 

— Develop an appreciation for iradiliiMi and the ability to understand and respond 
10 change as it occurs in |vrsonal life and in society. 

- Develop skills for effective utili/atic^n of financial resiiurces and leisure lime 
and fc^r constructive invcilvement in community endeavors. 

— Develop an appreciation for the role of the family in society. 

— Develop -an interest in cultural and recreational pursuits. 

— Develop a commitment to the careful use oi natural resources and to the 
preservation and improvement of the physical environment. 

— Develop a sense of purpose in life and ethical or spiritual values which respect 
the worth of the individual. Justice, fair play and fundamental rights, respon- 
sibilities and freedoms. 

The ultimate aim of education is to develop the abilities of the individual in order 
that he might fulfill his personal aspirations while making a positive ciMitributiiMi to 
society. 

Adopted by the Legislative Assembly of 
The Province of Alberta 
May 15. 1978 

APPKNDIX C Sources and Availability of MACOSA Studies 

Hxecutive summaries or condensed versions of each major MACOSA study are 
available on request while supplies last from the Planning and Research Branch. 
Alberta I-ducation. yth Floor. Devonian Building. 1 1 160 Jasper Avenue, tdiiion- 
ton. Alberta T.5K ()L2: Ph. (403) 427-8217. 

The full reports of each study are available on loan from all Regional Offices of 
Alberta Education and from the Faculty of Education libraries of many Canadian 
universities. 

The n-ports may be purchased from the ERIC Document Service (on microfiche or 
hardcopy). P.O. Box 190. Arlin-Mon. Va. 22210. orfrom Micro-Media Limited (in 
full sized paper reprint form). Micro-Media's address is Box 5{)2. Station S. 
Toronto. Ontario. Canada M5M 4LS. 

APPENDIX D MACOSA Administrative and Consultative Staff 

Dr. Harry Sherk. Executive Secretary and Projeet Director (Alberta Education. 

Planning and Research Branch) 
Mr. Ray LaFleur. Administrative Secretary (Alberta Education. Communications 

Branch) 
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Dr. Wesley Eddy (Alberta Education, Planning and Research Branch) 

Dr. Jack Reid (Alberta Education, Student Evaluation and Data Processing Ser- 
vices Branch) 

Dr, Clarence Rhodes (Alberta Education, Planning and Research Branch) 

Dr. Morris Treasure (Alberta Education, Planning and Research Branch) 

Mr. Bruce V. Decoux, Administrative Intern (Assi.stant to Associate Deputy 
Minister of Alberta Education) 

Ms. Anita Jenkins, Editor/Writer (Alberta Education) 

Mr. Lalta Kunjbehari, Administrative Intern (Alberta Education, Planning and 
Research Branch) 

APPENDIX E MACOSA Results Interpretation Panels 

The following persons (members of the general public, parents, educators and 
representatives of other interest groups) served on the MACOSA results interpreta- 
tion panels, September 13-15, 1978 at the Mayfield Inn in Edmonton. 
Elementary Language Arts Panel 

Mr. J. Rennie (Chairman), Language Arts Consultant, Alberta Education 

Ms. S. Capowski, Language Arts Consultant, Edmonton Public Schcx)! Board 

Ms. L Evans, Education Committee Member, Strathcona County 

Ms. J. Kopcr, Area Superintendent, Calgary Board of Education 

Dr. W. Laing, Faculty of Education, University of Alberta 

Mrs. L. Milner, Curriculum Policies Board Member 

Mr. A. Schaufcrt, Supervisor, Red Deer Public Sch(X)l District 

Mrs. E. Townend, President, Alberta School Trustees' Association 

Dr. B. Honert (Recorder), Language Arts Consultant, Alberta Education 

Secondary Language Arts Panel 

Dr. M. Thornton (Chairman), Associate Director ot* Curriculum, Alberta Educa- 
tion 

Mrs. I. Boston, Communications Officer, Banff Centre 

Mr. T. Cashman, Publi^^ Relations Director, Alberta Government Telephones 

Ms. M. Layman, Director of Public Affairs, Alberta Culture 

Ms. J. Lubin, Teacher, Edmonton Public School Board 

Dr. G, Martin, Faculty of Education, University of Alberta 

Mrs. J. Puckctt, Canadian Union of Public Employees, Lelhbridgc 
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Mr. J. Ronjom, Superintendent of Schools, Rocky Mountain School Division 
Mr. A. Stephenson, Director of Academic Upgrading, Fairview College 
Mr. D. Stewart, Teacher, Strathcona County- 
Ms. A. Jenkins (Recorder), MACOSA Editor/Writer, Alberta Education 

Elementary Mathematics Panel 

Mr. A. Anderson (Chairman), Mathematics Consultant, Alberta Education 
Mrs. J . Anderson, President, Alberta Federation of Home and School Associations 
Dr. G. Cathcart, Faculty of Education, University of Alberta 
Ms. F. Craigie, Trustee, Red Deer Public School District and Curriculum Policies 

Board Member 
Mr. R. Holt, Teacher, Edmonton Public School Board 
Mr. B. Stonell. Mathematics Consultant, Alberta Education 
Mr. V. Taylor, Trainin*-. Officer, Syncrude Canada 

Mr. E. Warnica. Mathematics-Science Coordinator, Lethbridge Public School 
District 

Mr. A. Peddicord (Recorder). Mathematics Consultant, Alberta Education 
Secondary Mathematics Panel 

Mr. R. Daly (Chairman), Mathematics Consultant, Alberta Education 
Mrs. B. Ballhorn, Alberta Federation of Home and School Associations, 
Wetaskiwin 

Mr. M. Bye, Supervisor, Calgary Board of Education 

Mr. D. Fisher, Teacher, Calgary Board of Education 

Mrs. D. Freeborn, Physiotherapist, Fort Saskatchewan 

Dr. A. Gibb, Faculty of Education, University of Calgary 

Dr. D. MacNeill, Public Service Commission, Government of Alberta 

Mr. J. Percevault, Faculty of Education, University of Lethbridge 

Mrs. J. Rubin, Housewife, Lethbridge 

Mr. G. Wooldridge. Chartered Accountant, Willetts MacMahon and Company, 
Edmonton 

Mr. W. Lencucha (Recorder). Mathematics Consultant, Alberta Education 
Elementary Science Panel 

Mr. G. Popowich (Chairman), Science Consultant, Alberta Education 
Mrs. D. Christie, Alberta Federation of Home and School Associations and 
Curriculum Policies Board Member 



Mr. B. Galbraith, Supervisor, Edmonton Public School Board 

Mr. A. Jamha, Education Committee Member, Strathcona County 

Mrs. J. Lore, Past-Presidei Canadian Federation of Home and School and 
Parent-Teacher federations 

Dr. J. Marean. Faculty of Education. University of Calgary 

. Dr. J. Thicssen (Recorder), Consultant. Planning and Research Branch, Alberta 
Education 

Secondary Science Panel 

Dr. G. Gay (Chairman), Science Consultant, Alberta Education 

Dr. F. Bentley, Faculty of Agriculture, University of Alberta 

Mr. W. Brooks, Executive Assistant, Professional Development, Alberta 
Teachers' Association 

Mr. M. Lynch, Science Supervisor, Edmonton Catholic Schools 

Mr. H. Marccllus, Teacher, Edmonton Public School Board 

Dr. M. Sillito, Retired; FormcrCoordinator of Professional Development, Alberta 
Teachers* Association 

Mr. T. Styra, Retired teacher, Radway, Alberta 

Mrs. N. Vester, Family Living Specialist, Home Economics Branch, Alberta 
Education 

Mrs. J. Westcrlund, Alberta Federation of Home and School Associations, Oyen, 
Alberta 

Dr. A. Zelmer, Dean of Nursing, University of Alberta 

Mr. F. Nordby (Recorder), Science Consultant. Alberta Education 

Secondary Social Studies Panel 

Mr. R. Johnson (Chairman), Social Studies Consultant, Alberta Education 

Mr. R. Baker, Principal, Edmonton Public Sch(H)l Board 

Dr. K. Ducck, Faculty of Education, University of Calgary 

Mr. P. Gibeau, Family Education Officer, Alberta Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 

Mrs. D. McCiilloiigh, Retired, Former Member of University of Alberta Senate 

Mr. Wm. Mcintosh, Supervisor, Calgary Board of Education 

Ms. S. Merchant, Consumer and Corporate Affairs Canada 

Mr. W. Romanko, Assistant Director (^f Contininng Education. Northern Alberta 
Institute c^f Teehnc^lc^gy 

Mr. G. Schultir. Rural Education and Development AssociaiicMi. Edmonton 
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Mr. R. Webb, Department Head, Edmonton Public Schcxil Board 
Mr. K. Mergle (Recorder), Teacher, Alberta Correspondence School 

APPENDIX F MACOSA Steering Committee Members 

Alberta Grade 3 Achievement Steering Committee 

Dr. C. Rhodes (Chairman), Consultant, Alberta Education 

Mr. J. Anderson, Director, Education Services, Alberta School Trustees' Associa- 
tion 

Mr. W. Brooks, Executive Assistant, Professional Development, Alberta 
Teachers' Association 

Mr. A. Myhre, President, Conference of Alberta School Superintendents 

Language Arts (Reading and Writing) Achievement Steering Committee 

Mr. J. Wood (Chaimian), Associate Director, Alberta Education 

Dr. C. Braun, Faculty of Education, University of Calgary 

Mrs. I. Hargreaves, Language Arts Supervisor, Edmonton Public School Board 

Mr. J. Rennie, Language Arts Consultant, Alberta Education 

Dr. C. Rhodes (Recorder), Consultant, Alberta Education 

Dr. M. Thornton (Consultant to the Committee), Associate D'rector, Alberta 
Education 

Mathematics Achievement Steering Committee 

Dr. C. Rhodes (Chairman), Consultant, Alberta Education 

Mr. A. Anderson, Mathematics Consultant, Alberta Education 

Dr. A. Gibb, Faculty of Education, University of Calgary 

Mr. E. Warnica, Mathematics-Science Coordinator, Lethbridge Public School 
District 

Dr. M. Treasure (Recorder and Consultant to the Committee), Alberta Education 
Science Achievement Steering Committee 

Dr. L. Tolman (Chairman), Associate Director, Alberta Education 

Dr. Wm. HoUiday, Faculty of Education, University of Calgary 

Mr. 1. Ibuki, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, County of Lethbridge 

Mr. M. Lynch, Science Supervisor, Edmonton Catholic Schools 

Dr. C. Rhodes (Recorder), Consultant, Alberta Education 

Dr. M. Treasure (Consuhant to the Committee). Consultant, Alberta Education 

Pai^c Eighty -nhw 
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Social Studies Achievement Steering Committee 

Mr. R. Johnson (Chairman), Serial Studies Consultant, Alberta Ediieation 

Mr. F. Bowcn, Teacher, Lethbridge Publie School Distriei 

Mr. Wm. Mcintosh, Social Studies Supervisor. Calgary Board of Education 

Dr. M. Van Manen, Faculty of Education, University of Alberta 

Grade 12 Examination Study Steering Committee 

Mr. L. Tymko (Chairman), Alberta School Trustees' Association 

Mrs. M. Fitch, Homemaker, Calgary 

Mrs. S. Forbes, Trustee, Edmonton Public School Board 

Mr. J. Layton, Teacher. Innisfail High School 

(Mr. W. Brooks of the Alberta Teachers' Association 
substituted for Mr. Layton on some occasions.) 

Dr. T. Maguire, Faculty of Education, University of Alberta 

Dr. K. Sauer, Superintendent, Medicine Hat Public School Board 

Mr. R. LaFleur (S^ /etary). Assistant to the Director of Information Services, 

Alberta Education 
Listening and Speaking Study Steering Committee 

Mr. B. Gommeringer (Chairman), Language Arts Consultant, Alberta Education 
Dr. W. Laing, Faculty of Education, University of Alberta 
Dr. Wm. Washburn, Calgary Board of Education 

Dr. M. Thornton (Consultant to the Committee), Associate Director. Alberta 
Education 

Dr. C. Rhodes, Consultant, Alberta Education (Recorder and Consultant to the 
Committee) 

Attitude Tests Steering Committee 

Dr. T. Mott (Chairman), Counselling and Guidance Supervisor, Alberta Education 

Dr. T. Maguire. Faculty of Edjcation, University of Alberta 

(Dr. W. Unruh, Faculty of Education, University of Calgary 
subsequently replaced Dr. Maguire.) 

Dr. H. Mosychuk, Assistant Superintendent of Research and Evaluation, 
Edmonton Public School Board 

Mr. T. Tomko. School Psychologist, Edmonton Catholic Schools 

Dr. C. Rhodes (Recorder and CcMisultant to the Committee). Alberta EducaiicMi 

Dr. H. G. Sherk was an ex officio member of all MACOSA project committees. 
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